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EDUCATION GEARED TO A CHANGING 


WORLD’ 


By Professor J. B. JOHNSTON 
DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE AND THE ARTS, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


WEALTH begets wealth. Wealth draws 
wealth to itself as a magnet draws filings 
of iron. Operations under this natural law 
have various corollaries and implications. 

The first of these is concerned with the 
ways in which one may acquire wealth. 
Since wealth is a possession of men it ordi- 
narily is inherited. If an individual does 
not come by it in that way he must put 
himself in a position to take advantage of 
the natural flow of wealth. He must first 
find an ‘‘opening,’’ in which he ean divert 
a little of the stream into an eddy of his 
own. Then, having command over a small 
collection, he can profit by its magnetic at- 
traction for the particles in the passing 
stream. 

However, the magnetic qualities of 
wealth seem to depend in some way on the 
personality or the activities of its owner. 
Having a small collection as a vantage point 
the owner proceeds, by advertising, by pub- 
licity, by propaganda, by salesmanship, by 
overcoming sales resistance, to induce 
others to release their hold on some of their 
wealth so that it may be gathered to his 
collection under the law of magnetism. 

Again the natural law of the aceumula- 
tion of wealth seems to require some sup- 

1An address delivered before the officers and 


friends of Vocational Service for Juniors, New 
York City, May 9, 1933. 


port from man-made laws. Those who are 
most rapidly acquiring wealth are con- 
stantly present in person or by their agents 
in halls of legislation. Here they seek to 
have the legislators straighten, widen and 
deepen the channels by which wealth flows 
in its natural direction. In reward for such 
services these men use the influence of their 
wealth in the constituencies to ensure the 
reelection of the legislators who aid the 
forees of nature. 

Wealth is far-sighted and penetrating 
and does not stop with facilitating its nat- 
ural flow through legislation. It goes on to 
control education and public opinion, recog- 
nizing in these the forces which make legis- 
lation and which may obstruct the natural 
flow of wealth. Not only the novice but 
those most experienced in the acquisition 
of wealth make use of advertising and prop- 
aganda, newspapers and the radio to con- 
trol ideas, to picture the products of wealth 
as necessary items in any proper standard 
of living. Wealth goes further and places 
lecturers in educational institutions, writes 
or revises text-books, elects school boards 
and trustees, discharges teachers and in a 
hundred ways seeks to line up the chil- 
dren of the nation on the banks of the 
stream with paddles in their hands to push 
wealth along in its natural course toward 
the coffers of him who hath. 
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All these activities seem to disclose the 
fact that the acquisition of wealth depends 
on position and prestige and to place in 
In fact, 


the acquisition of wealth requires steady 


doubt the theory of natural law. 


application, shrewdness, courage and ruth- 


less determination. Periods of acquisition 


at a rapid rate alternate with periods of 
cessation. The greater the success in direct- 
ing the stream, the greater the stagnation 
which follows. 

Now this thing which people have been 
but only 


Property is 


talking about is not wealth, 
property in material things. 

the physical proof of position and power. 
Wealth is the stored product of social effort 
which serves to enhance human welfare. 
The materials selected for private posses- 
sion are those which, under existing habits 
and social customs, contribute most directly 
to enjoyment and the satisfaction of pride 
and desire. Private property is a part of 
the the 


which is permitted to the individual but 


social product, management of 
only temporarily, since society may reclaim 
it for publie uses. The usufruct is given to 
the individual only in part, society recall- 
ing a part of it in the form of taxes. Even 
in the management of property the indi- 
It is the 


individuals to recognize 


vidual is limited in many ways. 
unwillingness of 
stewardship and ultimate public control of 
property which creates the chief necessity 
for government. Around the degree of 
limitation which society shall place on the 
powers of management delegated to the 
holders of private property revolve most 
of the debates in halls of legislation and the 
Further 


debates and intrigues have to do with the 


activities of agents in its lobbies. 


effort to turn an ever-increasing part of the 
social wealth into private property. Ex- 
perience, especially of the last decade, has 
shown that individuals have not had either 
the wisdom or the public spirit necessary 
for the proper management of such parts 
of the public wealth and under such liberal 
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conditions as have been accorded them. 
Owners of private property who deny the 
social interest and seek to extend private 
control are essentially destructive of the 
public welfare. 

The products of social efforts which make 
for human well-being include many things 
which are not subject to collection as pri- 
vate property—ideas, laws and principles 
discovered by science, customs, principles 
of conduct, ideals, religion, a philosophy 
of life. 
words in which I express an idea or I can 
patent the application of my scientific dis- 
covery to certain specific uses, but I can 
not claim either the idea or the scientific 
Others may at 


I can copyright the combination of 


law as a piece of property. 
will clothe the idea in different words or 
use the scientific discovery in other ma- 
terials or mechanisms. 

Much of the contribution which the im- 
material social wealth could make to human 
welfare is blocked by the uses to which 
property is put. Thus the acquisition of 
property rights to the broadcasting of radio 
waves of certain length through the ether 
has determined that good musie and lec- 
tures in science, economies, polities and 
world relations shall be denied to hundreds 
of thousands who would enjoy them and 
make large returns to society in the form 
of improved service, while millions have 
their esthetic senses dulled and their moral 
sense destroyed by the blare of jazz and 
the braying of advertisements ; while young 
children have their nerves set on edge by 
bedtime atrocities of noise and stories of 
jungle beasts, so that they wake from their 
sleep screaming from night terrors. 

Other well-known tendencies of private 
property contrary to the public interest 
need only be mentioned. One of these is 
the buying up and sequestration of inven- 
tions by corporations in the interest of pres- 
ent economy of operation and immediate 
Another is the designation of ac- 
‘‘capital,’’ a desig- 


profits. 
cumulated property as 
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nation which implies inviolability. In 
prosperous times the owner of capital lacks 
imagination or even the physical capacity 
and opportunity to use the earnings of his 
capital for his needs of living or enjoyment 
and consequently adds it to his plant as 
further capital. Upon this follows over- 
production with its attendant evils. Dur- 
ing this depression there came to my at- 
tention a different effect of the concept of 
inviolability of capital. In conversation 
with a college professor, a man of large 
means stated that he could not give as much 
as usual to the community chest and that 
he must withdraw his support from the 
symphony orchestra. ‘‘There is no in- 
come,’’ said he, ‘‘I am right down to my 
capital and living on that.’’ The college 
professor had lost his capital, the savings 
of his lifetime, which he had invested ac- 
cording to the advice of his banker. The 
need of those out of work was great and 
the professor increased his subscription to 
the community fund, gave up his tickets to 
the symphony concerts and hoped for the 
best. Sinee then his salary has been cut, 
because government can not secure suf- 
ficient taxes to maintain education at its 
recent level. 

A further consequence of the state of 
mind connected with the concept of capital 
is the supposed need of continued and ac- 
celerated acquisition. Men have come to be 
controlled by the obsession that capital 
must grow. The effect of this is seen in the 
rates of wages, in the character of company 
housing, in the conduct of company stores. 
It shows itself also in forced buying under 
the influence of advertising and strong arm 
salesmanship, which interferes with cul- 
tural development and esthetic enjoyment. 
The attempt to meet the demands of capital 
for accretion beggars the customers and 
eventually destroys demand and stops in- 
dustry. It shuts down factories, lays off 
labor, creates wide-spread unemployment. 
When inert material property takes on the 
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form of organized capital it refuses to be 
harnessed, it controls men’s lives, it steals 


away their reason, it prevents provision for 


the care of the poor and unemployed by 


forms of social insurance; it overplays its 
hand, without 
limitation and manipulating credits to the 
point of inevitable collapse and depression. 


producing commodities 


Our sympathy is aroused by the power 
which capital holds over its possessors. 
Otherwise we ought at this point to make 
some reference to the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. In reality the members of 
society should not put their eggs into a 
basket which is possessed or bewitched to 
turn itself upside down at frequent inter- 
vals. We must not expect those who are 
possessed of capital to resist by their own 
effort the impulse to run down a steep place 
into the sea. 
find a remedy for the recurring manic-de- 
pressive insanity in its industry. 

These results of the spirit of acquisitive- 
ness are not necessary or inevitable. The 
cure for them is not necessarily socialism 
or communism. Those who think that de- 
moeracy is done for and that there is no 
hope for social organization based on the 
motive of public well-being and capable of 
meeting all demands of industry, have two 
alternatives: either (a) a dictatorship of an 
aristocracy of wealth keeping the masses in 
order by military power, or (b) a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat throwing the aris- 
tocracy in the river and maintaining power 
by terror. 

No such extremes are necessary. The 
whole trend and purpose of social evolu- 
tion is to make rule by force unnecessary. 
Democracy means a rule by the whole peo- 
ple, not by the unintelligent and unreason- 
ing crowds, as is often implied by those who 
speak sneeringly and by those who speak 
despairingly of democracy. 


It is for society as a whole to 


Rule of any 
kind must be by means of organization 
among those who rule. Hence democracy 


necessarily implies organization of the whole 
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of society with reference to the ends of 
social welfare. All the intelligence and all 
the reason that human beings possess nor- 
mally should enter into organized democ- 
racy. Positions of leadership and power 
should go to those who possess the highest 
intelligence and the most dependable judg- 
ment. It is because society has not been 
organized in any way remotely approaching 
this normal manner that we have not had a 
that 


classes are despairing of so-called democ- 


true democracy and people of all 


racy. Instead of government in the interest 
of human well-being, power has been as- 
sumed by those who owned property. Vot- 
ers have been tutored through the press and 
the radio in control of those who wish their 


property rights protected and expanded. 


The voters elect to legislatures and to ad- 
ministrative offices men of mediocre intelli- 
gence, most of whom are quite willing to 
take instructions from private interests or 
to lend themselves to graft and racketeer- 
ing. The more intelligent and cultured 
classes look upon polities as a dirty business 
and avoid it. This is not democracy. It 
is rule by cabals with the aid of the mob. 
Society stands in need of relief from this 
much more than it stands in need of pro- 
tection Either one 
would be repudiated by a vast majority of 
the citizens if the intelligence of the Amer- 


against communism. 


ican people would enter whole-heartedly 
into polities. 

The cure of our industrial ills is to be 
found in the application of common sense 
and moderation to the end of insuring a 
continuous state of balance in trade. What 
is needed is social action to curb unfair 
dealings and the management of business 
in the spirit of selfishness. In a true de- 
mocracy those of highest intelligence par- 
ticipate for the public good; in our country 
they stand aloof or play politics for their 
selfish ends. The highest social good is to 
be attained through education to enable 
men to direct the use of such wealth as 
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comes into their control so as to bring the 
greatest well-being to all men and to enjoy 
doing so. This would mean the most pow- 
erful industrial society and the happiest 
people. Standing here we could readily 
name many foundations and endowments 
for science, education and philanthropy es 
tablished by men who are using their wealth 
in this spirit. These men are exceptions; 
they are too few. 

But the program has promised that | 
would talk to you about ‘‘ Education Geared 
to a Changing World.’’ I have not pic- 
tured the changing world by pointing out 
that most of the important mechanical in- 
ventions and conquests of science in the his- 
tory of the world have taken place in my 
lifetime, although the picture would be gen- 
erally accepted as more or less true. 
matter of fact, although change is the really 
fundamental characteristic of our world, it 
is after all not so much the changefulness 
which interests those of us who are seeking 


AS a 


a working philosophy of life and a satisfac 
tory form of social organization. What con- 
cerns us really is human nature and the fact 
that it changes all tooslowly. The dominat 
ing fact is that throughout a million years 
man has maintained himself and gone on in 
his evolution by fighting, first with beasts 
and then with men, fighting for the posses 
sion and enjoyment of his food, of his shel 
ter and of his hunting grounds; fighting to 
protect his mate and children; and, al- 
though always helping his own kind and 
being helped by the members of his clan, 
being slow to realize that this cooperation 
with his fellows was an essential condition 
of his existence. Men have thought so 
much of themselves and of their own dire 
needs and their individual prowess that 
they have not yet become conscious of man- 
kind. The real problem of modern indus- 
trial society is not international trade and 
finance, not booms, depressions, deflation 
or inflation but the phenomenon from which 
all these things flow, the persistence in 
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human nature of primitive savagery and 
selfishness. The changing society to which 
education is geared—or chained—is one 
in which the changes are largely initiated 
and controlled by men activated by an un- 
changing urge, to acquire goods and power 
for themselves regardless of or at the ex- 
pense of their neighbors, because that was 
the only way of life for countless ages be- 
fore the dawn of history. Call it indi- 
vidualism, eall it selfishness, this is the per- 
sistent factor with which we who are 
interested in a sane society and human sat- 
isfaction must deal. What can education 
do? 

First of all, we must realize the fune- 
tional position of education in society. It 
is not something set up late in social evolu- 
tion, some artistry or device created by man 
late in the development of his intelligence. 
Education is among the most fundamental 
of all social institutions, playing a neces- 
sary part in the preservation of the mem- 
bers and the customs of the most primitive 
family and tribal life. The place of educa- 
tion in society is primitive in origin, funda- 
mental in nature, necessary to successful 
society and continuous in its services. 
What are those services? 

In the largest sense the function of edu- 
cation is to substitute social organization 
for primitive individualism. The whole 
people must be organized to secure the wel- 
fare of all. They can not be organized 
around or by the agency of any group hav- 
ing special interests. The intelligence, the 
planning, the spiritual and moral leader- 
ship must come from an agency represent- 
ing the whole people. This can be none 
other than the educational system. This 
system must therefore be independent, free 
of all partisan or group control and must 
enjoy the confidence of all. Its prestige 
must be due not to any acquisition or ag- 
grandizement of itself but to its complete 
devotion to the general welfare. It must 
be above suspicion of selfish interests or 
sordid motives. 
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If it is true, as we have said earlier, that 
democracy can succeed only by organizing 
all the people for the common good, then it 
is the business of education to facilitate this 
organization. Society has assigned to its 
educational system the duty of distinguish- 
ing kinds and grades of ability in its youth, 
the selection of those who are fitted by na- 
ture for one and another of the various 
services which society needs, and the train- 
ing of each one for that service which he 
ean perform best. 
who are to receive special training is neces- 


The selection of those 


sary for economy of social resources, both 
in men and materials. It is necessary for 
the perpetuation and strength of society 
that the educational system interest young 
people in and direct their efforts toward 
the specific services most needed in society 
from time to time. In default of a steady 
policy maintaining a proper balance of in- 
terests at all times the greatest need in 
society now is for the interest of its best 
minds in public service. 
half a century or longer, especially the 
higher institutions, have consistently laid 


The schools for 


stress on the acquisition of knowledge and 
on scientific research. At the same time 
industrial opportunity has laid stress on 
The 
educational system has been completely 
altruistic and spiritual, the industrial sys- 
tem completely individualistic and selfish. 
Between the two the public service has 
been inept, driven hither and yon by con- 
flicting special interests, and the public 
interest and welfare have gone to the dogs. 
Now it is high time for education to bestir 
itself and render the service that is right- 
fully to be expected from it, by bringing 
into the consciousness of young people the 


the acquisition of money and power. 


needs and claims of society and the prob- 
lems of human well-being that are to be 
solved through public service. Indeed, too 
great stress can not be put on public service 
as the real object of all education. 

It has been very generally believed that 
one of the first duties of the schools is to 
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well, if the 


Very 


patriotism can be inculcated in 


inculcate patriotism 
spirit of 
schools let us have the ideals and objectives 
of patriotism such as will make for the 
well-being of our people. Can we have a 
patriotism of common purposes, coopera- 
tion, kindness and good-will? These atti- 
tudes make for human happiness, and we 
have certainly had evidence enough in re- 
cent years that they are the way also of 
people, 


different 


trade. Our however, 


suceesstul 


have been tutored in a way of 


thinking. The eras of discovery, conquest 
and development of export trade have left 
us the slogan ‘‘Trade follows the flag.’’ 
Our flag has been carried by men who were 
sent out by their country to kill people. 
The flag which flies over every schoolhouse 
is the flag of the army. Many people, 
foreign 
trade are mentioned, think at ** Let 


That this primitive 


whenever foreign relations and 
once, 
us be ready to fight.’’ 
savagery is not confined to a few is evi- 
denced by the ease with which the country 
has been induced to build war equipment 
and to conscript college students for war 
training in time of peace. It is no longer 
true that trade follows the flag, but rather 
that trade responds to offers of friendly 
service and fair exchange of goods. 

The folly of trying to sell to other peoples 
without buying from them has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated by the existing world- 
wide stagnation of trade. My object is not 
to teach economies, of which I claim no 
but to out that our 


economic practises have been too largely 


knowledge, point 
determined by primitive emotional factors, 
such as fear, selfishness and brute force, and 
too little by common sense, thoughtfulness 
and The attitudes which 
people have toward their neighbors and the 


consideration. 


world are due in part to inherited tenden- 
cies and in part to experience and influence 
in the very early years of life. If we are to 
combat the traditions of unequal profits, 
intrigue and war in our trade relations with 
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other nations we must train up generations 
of citizens who from earliest infancy are 
habituated to friendliness, cooperation and 
fair exchange as the basis of satisfying 
social relations. 

The training of children from the earliest 
years onward in actual working social re- 
lationships is the greatest function of the 
schools. For over a hundred years in this 
country we have believed that the work of 
the schools was to teach that knowledge 
which would enable the pupils to get on in 
the world, and getting on meant to climb 
over others to the top. For the last forty 
years the attention of educational leaders 
and teachers colleges has been given chiefly 
to training teachers meticulously in the 
techniques of transferring certain modi- 
cums of accumulated knowledge from the 
mind of the teacher to the mind of the 
pupil, with almost complete neglect of the 
fact that the pupil is a dynamic human 
being who is going to spend his life in active 
work among his fellow We have 
taken pains to furnish the young human 
with the tools to be used in competition with 
his neighbors and have left his attitudes, 
determined 


men. 


his habits, his ideals to be 
on the playground and the streets and by 
so-called patriotic exercises which stimulate 
self-love, place country before right, elevate 
savage contestants as heroes and enshrine 
their country in a blood-stained flag. This 
is not the way of intelligence. Attitudes, 
ideals, customs become the guides to action 
held almost sacred by our eitizens. I do 
not hesitate to say that these attitudes and 
ideals are incomparably more important 
than the actual concrete knowledge which 
is communicated in the schools. 

If you were to offer me the choice between 
two great gifts for my country—in the 
right hand knowledge, with literacy; in 
the left hand a citizenship having kindness, 
social attitudes, and a spirit of coopera- 
tion, with literacy yet to be attained—l 
would choose the left hand. However, there 
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is no need of conflict between the two. 
There is nothing to hinder the teaching of 
the three R’s and other knowledge in con- 
junction with activities and socially valu- 
able experience which serve as admirable 
vehicles for the transfer of this knowledge. 
The schools, however, must raise their eyes 
from the technique of teaching reading and 
numbers (without losing the technique al- 
ready developed) to the larger field of per- 
sonality development and the moulding of 
a social consciousness. This is the first duty 
It must be begun with the 
and 


of the schools. 
preschool ehild in nursery 
kindergartens and be followed up through 
the schools as long as selfish individualism 
appears to dominate over the social will and 
spirit of cooperation. 

One great difficulty under which our 
schools labor is the desire on the part of 
special interests to dictate what the schools 
shall teach. There has always been much 
discussion of the obstacles put in the way 
of teaching the truth about our history. 
It is not alone under the stress of war time 
that books have been thrown out of the 
schools because they did not treat fair Co- 
lumbia’s face with the cosmetics believed 
by certain stelf-styled patriotic societies to 
be becoming. Why, it is only in recent 
years that we have been willing to believe 
and let our children know that George 
Washington was ever boy enough to lie or 
man enough to swear. Until we are willing 
to have the schools teach our youth the 
meaning of the event which we call Shay’s 
Rebellion, the plans which led up to the 
Spanish War and the reason for our at- 
tacking the Philippines, the truth about 
intrigue and dishonorable dealings in our 
history and which statesmen were who, the 
youth will have little ground on which to 
base sound judgments as to national policies 
and will continue to be misled by Fourth 
of July oratory and campaign speeches. 
Patriotism should rest on what we have 
done that was right and on our ideals for 


schools 
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the future and our determination to see 
them through. 

The next duty of education is a combina- 
tion of selection and guidance. The word 
selection has too often been associated with 
exclusion from college or some other op- 
portunity which the individual 
Rightly conceived, it means the recognition 
of a fitness between the traits and abilities 
of the individual and some occupation, such 
that this occupation is thought of as the 
one which offers to this individual the best 
There 


covets. 


opportunity for a satisfactory life. 


may be a choice between two or more sim- 


ilar occupations, but the purpose of selec- 
tion is positive, to help the individual to 
find the place where he can render the 
ereatest service to society. Guidance is the 
work of the teacher-adviser in discovering 
the qualities of the individual student and 
in helping him to understand what oceupa- 
tion should be selected by him because of 
his qualities. 

The work of guidance must rest on the 
early study of the traits and abilities of 
children. <As the schools have for many 
years utilized the technique of doing for 
learning, so now they are coming to en- 
courage the pupil to profit from experi- 
ence for guidance. In the relations of the 
teacher or of the school staff to the pupil, 
guidance is of equal importance with teach- 
ing. Indeed, at least in the high school, 
the choice of academic work to be carried 
should rest on at least a tentative decision 
regarding the vocation to be followed. 

The duties of the adviser are arduous 
and have become immensely more exacting 
since the onset of the present depression 
has emphasized for us the extent of the 
permanent unemployment due to machine 
production. If we could emerge to-morrow 
from the financial and commercial depres- 
sion and find ourselves in fairly normal 
conditions similar to those of 1925 we 
should find one great difference, namely, 
that some five or six million would remain 
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unemployed because of the developments 
and improvements in machinery designed 
to dispense with human labor. And the 
fact is not so simple as that. Not only are 
these men out of work and dependent on 
charity or publie relief which will greatly 
affect which we can return to 


normal business conditions, but many of 


the rate at 


the kinds of work, trades or occupations to 
which our young people have been accus- 
tomed to look forward when they leave 
school are changing, are in less demand or 
are disappearing altogether. It is this 
feature of the situation which sets a new 
and serious problem for the vocational ad- 
viser in the schools and the administrator 
the 


This 


as well. For what vocations shall 


? 


schools be equipped to give training ? 
must be uncertain until we can discover 
what trades and occupations will exist after 
five or ten or twenty years. How shall the 
child be advised under these circumstances? 
This is the peculiar problem of the teacher 
who is also voeational adviser. 

As a nation we did not experience the 
ill effeets of the industrial revolution of the 
nineteenth century because the develop- 
ment of the frontier and the influx of im- 
migration the 
frontier furnished demand and consumers 
Machines 


because 


which was absorbed in 
for the product of the factories. 


did 


constantly more and more machines were 


not throw men out of work 
needed to produce goods required in the 
1890 or 1900 we 
but unlike a 
erowing boy we have failed to realize the 


fact that no more do we need from year to 


rrowing nation. Since 


have reached our growth, 


year longer trousers, bigger shoes and more 


ample coats. We have gone on as before 
adding machines and producing goods at 
accelerating speed. As compared with the 
nineteenth century we have added to our 
machines all the thousands of devices run 
by electricity, the speed of communication 
of the telephone and radio, the speed of 
travel and distribution of goods by auto- 
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the 
goods in 


mobile and airplane, entirely new 


sources of material synthetic 
chemistry, as well as means of scientific 
investigation, testing and measurement 
wholly undreamed of a century ago. Our 
problem now is to accommodate ourselves 
to this new world of productive efficiency, 
speed and change, and the problem is by so 
much more complex than that which En- 
gland faced in 1833. 

In the adjustment of our people to these 
new conditions the greatest part is to be 
played by education—I mean that this is 
true by definition of education as a func- 
tion of organized society, whether the ser- 
vice is to be rendered by the schools or by 
other agencies. Undoubtedly such efficient 
agencies of communication and dissemina- 
tion as the newspaper and the radio will 
and should play their part, but that part is 
not the part of the thinker and planner. 
Whatever is distributed through these 
channels must originate in the brains of 
deliberating, discerning men who study the 
course of events and human tendencies. 
Adjustments in trade and business wil! 
come day by day out of experience in the 
manifold ways of which we are scarcely 
conscious. Larger and more intricate prob- 
lems will be solved by scientific workers in 
the universities and in the research labora- 
tories of large corporations. The personal 
problems of the adjustment of individual 
human beings under the new conditions will 
be analyzed in part by psychologists work- 
ing and teaching in the universities and 
in part by the observing and sympathetic 
directors of employment offices, factory 
inspectors, charity and relief workers and 
many others. Finally, the job for the 
schools is to be in touch with all these ac- 
tivities and the underlying economic 
changes and to direct their teaching to the 
understanding of the world in which their 
pupils live, not merely that in which their 
fathers or grandfathers lived. Still further 
it is for the schools to help each child to 
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find a place for himself in this world. This 
is the task of those teachers who are also 
vocational advisers. 

It is scarcely necessary pow to say that 
these advisers need high skill and special 
training. Guidance must be carried on by 
those who are in daily intimate contact 
with the pupils as teachers. Not every 
teacher is fitted to be an adviser, but many 
teachers will have to be trained for advis- 
ing as well as teaching. The advising is the 
more difficult and complicated work, and 
advisers should be trained after they have 
demonstrated their success as_ teachers. 
ook learning and taking courses will not 
serve the purposes of this training. The 
schools may well profit by a happy idea 
which Dr. Hayes has developed for the 
training of personnel workers in industry 
and elsewhere. The procedure introduced 
in the training fellowships needs no de- 
scription for this audience. As I have ob- 
served it, it seems to me that its essence 
lies in the fact that Dr. Hayes has taken 
persons already well grounded in college 
training for personnel work and in many 
cases further matured by experience and 
set them on a pathway which took them 
into contact and intimate cooperation with 
the very agencies which I have mentioned 
a few moments ago, to which must fall the 
task of solving our problems of social and 
industrial adjustment: university psychol- 
ogists, scientific research workers, physi- 
cians and health officers, employment of- 
fices, factory inspectors, trainers and man- 
agers of personnel in industry and advisers 
of students in schools and colleges. 

Both the fellows who have had these op- 
portunities and the personnel and guidance 
officers with whom they have worked have 
testified to the value of the experience 
which these young people have had. The 
principle is equally applicable to the train- 
ing of teacher-advisers in the schools. 
Their job is not less but more extensive and 


complex. They are obliged to work in an 
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environment which has been relatively 
withdrawn from the active world, clois- 
tered; and by reason of this they have the 
vreater need of very practical training to 
enable them to combat persisting tendencies 
to academic isolation. Spending their time 
within the schools, they must prepare their 
pupils for life in the world. For the ad- 
visers the problems of adjustment in social 
and industrial life are real and all-impor- 
tant. Especially is this true of the present 
period of machine revolution in industry. 
For the next generation this will over- 
shadow all other considerations in Ameri- 
ean life and should be the dominating fae- 
tor in school instruction and guidance. 
The adviser who has had adequate training 
of the practical kind in immediate contact 
with the activities of the world of trade 
and industry should be regarded as the 
pilot who determines the course of each 
local school system. Only those who have 
had such opportunities as have been de- 
scribed for the adviser, or who have sub- 
stituted still broader and more scholarly 
study, have the acquaintance and the in- 
sight necessary for the guidance of chil- 
dren, the choice of studies for them or the 
revision of curricula. 

While what I have been saying is directed 
especially at the problem of the public 
schools and high schools, it is scarcely 
necessary to point out that the need for 
euidanee extends right on up through the 
college and the graduate school. Our own 


experience has given us many examples of 


this. 

It is also vastly important to create ap- 
preciation in the general public of the need 
of guidance and of the propriety of the 
schools providing for it. The days are 
gone by, at least relatively speaking, when 
any boy can just happen to drop into some- 
thing and make a comfortable living. For 
one thing there are too many young women 
around looking for the same jobs and able 
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to give efficient service. For another thing 
the person who has some native fitness and 
is properly prepared in the majority of 
cases will get the job, while those who just 
happen along will remain in the ranks of 
the unemployed. The closely related prob- 
lem of how to invent, discover or create new 
types of work, new interests, new demands 
to give jobs to the unemployed is another 
story. <As business gets under way again 
the obvious fact of permanent unemploy- 
ment and keen competition will certainly 
bring the public to appreciate the need for 
well-thought-out plans for the guidance of 
their children. This is the point at which 
I am willing to predict an increased de- 
mand to make jobs for at least a consider- 
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able number of teachers. Within a few 
years the general publie will be saying to 
those selfish interests which have been lead- 
ing the attack on the schools that not less 
but more money should go into the schools 
in order that they may perform this im- 
portant service for America’s young people. 

We are a very sick people. We have had 
og headache has lasted four 
years. Can we avoid it in future? We 
had best try to do so by way of a planned 
Planning belongs to the educa- 
Among its most important 


our jag. The 


society. 
tional system. 
features are selection and guidance on the 
basis of individual traits and abilities. 
The performance of this service requires 
wisdom and careful training. 


CURRICULUM READJUSTMENTS IN TEACHER 
TRAINING’ 


By PAUL KLAPPER 


DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


[rk we apply to speakers at a gathering 
like this the principle of the elassroom, to 
wit, that the effectiveness of a teacher is 
judged not by how much he says but by 
how much he induces his class to say, then 
the time allotted to me is somewhat exces- 
sive. I shall not attempt to treat my sub- 
ject systematically nor exhaustively but 
rather to present a few observations which 
[ hope will prompt disagreement, friendly, 
to be sure, but sharp, none the less. 

To begin with, we must learn to think 
of teacher preparation as professional edu- 
eation rather than training. Training is 
concerned more with the achievement of a 
than with the 
Thus we train 


fixed 
process of development. 


pattern of response 
children to utter speech sounds correctly, 
to walk, stand and sit in proper posture, 
and to associate 6, 9 and 15 additively. In 
1A paper read before the Teacher-Training Sec- 
tion of the Conference on the Improvement of 
Education during the Depression, May 13, 1933. 
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training we quicken the acquisition of hab- 
its. Education is concerned with a process 
of inner growth and therefore with the 
mode of acquisition and with the attitude 
towards experience. Children who are 
taught how to think in geography from 
physical causes to social and economic con- 
sequences or to understand why the text in 
one reading lesson is real poetry while, in 
another, it is mere rhyme, are being edu- 
eated. Teacher training must give way to 
teacher education. We are quarreling not 
with a name but with its implications. 
True, the term training is more descriptive 
of the curricula of normal schools and 
schools of education of our day than is the 
term education. 

Our professional curricula will not edu- 
eate our prospective teachers for a new 
order until they are possessed of an integ- 
rity which they now sadly lack. Our 
teachers must experience the joy of thor- 
oughness, of digging deep until they find 
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themselves on a solid bottom of facet. 
Study the curricula of teacher-training in- 
stitutions and you find evidence of unor- 
eanized and ungraded courses. The third 
course in educational psychology repeats 
the content of earlier courses with only 
such differences as are attributable to the 
difference of the teachers. Three courses 
in methods of teaching general science are 
offered to students who complain, not with- 
out justice, that the first course spread its 
material suspiciously thin. The ecurricu- 
institution offers a 


lum of a well-known 


sixty-hour course in methods of teaching 
arithmetic in elementary schools. This is 
followed by a thirty-hour course in super- 
vising the teaching of arithmetic in the 
first three years and a sixty-hour course in 
supervising the teaching of arithmetic in 
the intermediate grades—IV, V, VI. It 
would seem that there are thirty hours 
more of supervisory techniques than of 
teaching techniques. What does one find in 
a series of courses of 240 hours in methods 
of teaching and supervising history? Too 
frequently not much more than a repetition 
of the psychology and the general method- 


ology of earlier courses floating on the 
surface of the subject-matter of history 


that is distinctly of high-school grade. 
Compare courses in supervision of instruc- 
tion in geography with courses in methods 
of teaching the same subject. The course 
in supervision repeats the content of the 
methods courses, which clearly were in- 
flated. 

Prospective teachers thus become surface 
dwellers. They do not learn the feel of 
depth. Our courses, too frequently, are 
not tri-dimensional; at times, they are not 
even bi-dimensional. They just have 
length. Perhaps these conditions explain 
much of the superficiality one encounters 
Here is a fourth year class 
in a progressive school discussing evolu- 
tion; there a sixth year class listening to a 
report on inheritance in which Mendelian 


in classrooms. 
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laws, chromosomes and genes pass in rapid 
review; here is a tenth year class in its 
sixth week of chemistry making a study of 
the relative merits of the tooth- 
pastes on the market—a task that taxes the 
ability of a Are not 
surface-dwelling teachers making surface- 


various 


trained chemist. 
dwelling children? 

It is high time that we took stock of our 
course offerings, that we came to grips with 
them. Unless our professional courses be 
reduced in number, made progressive and 
given depth, they will not develop habits of 
mind and work designed to facilitate ad- 
justment to a changing society. 

This is not the place to revive the age- 
old quarrel concerning the relative impor- 
tance of subject-matter and methods of 
teaching. We posit the conviction that 
those engaged in the professional education 
of teachers must concern themselves with 
their own methods. Prospective teachers 
must be taught by methods that stress in- 
dividual performance and put a premium 

If there is 
distinguishes 


on intellectual aggressiveness. 
any one characteristic that 
professional judgment, it is a critical and 
flexible attitude towards professional prac- 
Critical and flexible: an unwilling- 
ness to accept an exposition without per- 
sonal evaluation; a 
one’s values in the light of revealing evi- 
dence. A few illustrations may be helpful. 
A class of two hundred teachers was con- 
sidering the health values of the open-air 
classes. They had listed all the changes 
made in the open-air class for physically 
subnormal children: reduced curriculum, 
modified mode of instruction, more sympa- 
thetie attitude the children, 
smaller classes, regular and frequent medi- 
mid- 


tises. 


readiness to change 


towards 


eal examinations, mid-morning and 
afternoon supplementary feeding, lunch- 
eon at school under expert supervision, an 
hour of sleeping from 1 to 2 daily and, of 
course, maximum open-airness. The chil- 
dren’s gain in height and weight was ac- 
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celerated, appetite was improved, sleep 
became more restful and the blood count 
The 


presented was—open-airness has therefore 


improved — significantly. conclusion 


justified itself. Not a single teacher saw 
that five or six vital changes had been made 
in the regimen of the children’s daily life 
and that it is therefore a fallacy to ascribe 
the improvement in health solely to one of 
them, open-airness. Truth requires that 
we record that the instructor gave no evi- 
dence that he saw the fallacy. The alleged 
evidence of improvement was presented as 
a report by a student. Class and instrue- 
tor, equally intellectually supine, accepted 
it. 

The summer session of a large teachers 
The day was hot 
Every 


college was in progress. 
and all classroom doors were open. 
room in the large building was oceupied. 
In every room, regardless of the subject, 
the instructor was before his class, speak- 
ing and perspiring. In not a single celass- 
room did the visitor hear a student ask a 
question nor give the class a personal ex- 
perience to support what was under discus- 
sion, nor did any one take issue with the 
instructor. Such teaching makes for men- 


tal flabbiness and ready acceptance of 
teaching practises and educational faiths. 

Small that we are so fashion 
ridden in education. Teachers in progres- 


sive schools are as intolerant of their col- 


wonder 


leagues in the large caravansaries known 
as public schools as the latter are of the 
former. It is difficult to decide which of 
these are guilty of the greater number of 
excesses ascribable to blind following of an 
educational credo. Here are teachers dedi- 
cated to an activities program, to education 
as a process of living, to a curriculum of 
projects, of slices of life. One 
studying Egyptian civilization, the art, the 
architecture, the songs, the dances of the 
Egyptian of old. They spend endless 
hours tracing the halls and chambers in the 
is colored 


class is 


old temples. Their arithmetic 
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by this project. The children are not told 
to multiply 254 by 76. That is traditional 
teaching. They are asked to find how many 
men it would have taken to move 204 
stones to a pyramid that was being built if 
76 men were required to move one stone. 
Here is a study of an ancient civilization 
to help children understand how we ar- 
rived at modern life. Why should children 
the intricacies of pyramids and 
ancient temples? Are they really inter- 
ested? Why spend many long hours learn- 
ing the names of all the parts of an Egyp- 
tian ancient . galley? The 
teacher did not know. Again and again, 
she took refuge in the statement, ‘‘ You see 
this is not a traditional course, it is an 
Words, empty words! 


know 


boat or an 


activities program.’’ 


If this were not a typical case, I would not 
mention it. A dozen other instances flash 
to mind. Progressive school, child-centered 
school, project curriculum, functional eur- 
riculum, are only a few of the expressions 
that teachers throw back and forth in their 
games of educational ping-pong. Ask a 
group of teachers familiar with the tech- 
nique of progressive schools to explain the 
difference between an activities program 
and a project curriculum and you wil! 
realize how hollow the ball is. Is such pro- 
fessional education designed to make for 
leadership that is to quicken the coming of 
a new social order? Why do we hear stu- 
dents in schools of education complain so 
frequently that the teaching in their pro- 
fessional courses is too often a violation of 
the very techniques are being 
taught? 

An ideal curriculum for the elementary 
schools would consist of the inescapable 
problems of life, arranged in order of sig- 
nificance and difficulty. Those who master 
all these problems would be prepared to 
make their adjustments to life. Similarly, 
an ideal curriculum for professional educa- 
tion for teachers would consist of the ines- 
capable problems that arise in the teacher’s 


which 
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daily round of professional cares. He who 
had mastered these problems would be a 
most effective teacher indeed. 

The uneertainty of the future and the 
evolution of an emerging social order call 
for an activities program, a project cur- 
riculum for teacher education, 
before. We need teachers who can apply 
basie principles to specific problems in the 
education of their pupils. We have an un- 
usual opportunity to prospective 
teachers a full measure of case study and 
supervised practise teaching. The number 
seeking admission to the fraternity of 
teachers is unprecedentedly large ; appoint- 
ments are few; registers are large because 
classes are consolidated and children are 
kept in school to reduce—at least in some 
measure—the congestion among the unem- 
ployed. The student teacher is welcomed 
by school officials as an aid in meeting the 
problems arising from fewer and larger 
classes. Now is the time therefore to set 
up a four-year course for certification; to 
prescribe a full measure of supervised 
practise teaching; to individualize instruc- 
tion through student-teacher aid; to insist 
that prospective teachers learn to make 
psychological ease studies and_ behavior 
problem ease studies. What better time 
than this to enrich the professional prepa- 
ration of teachers by varied participation 
in the actual education of children! We 
can now demand a supervised apprentice- 


as never 


give 
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ship comparable with a one-year internship 
of the prospective physician. 

What specifie curriculum readjustments 
should be made because of the depression 
I have studiously avoided enumerating. | 
am no prophet and I do not know the social 
order of to-morrow. There is considerable 
evidence to support the that 
period of economic maladjustment is not 
one of our periodic depressions but rather 
a transition to a new society. Who ean tell 
what lies ahead? But whatever the coming 
social o1 7anization may be, we shall have 


view this 


unprecedeuted need for a citizenry trained 
by teachers whose scholarship is sound, 
who are critical of their professional prac- 


‘ 


tises, who have the gift of ‘‘suspended 
judgment’’ and whose professional educa- 
tion is rich in vital contacts with children 
and with children’s problems. Our teach- 
ers will need to know how to educate for 
leisure, how to provide for individual dif- 
ferences, how to discover special aptitudes 
—in a word, how to meet the host of prob- 
lems that seem inevitable in the life of to- 
morrow. We have not exhausted our sub- 
ject but have sought rather to present a 
few observations on making 
education of the teacher less a matter of 
vocational preparation for the morrow and 
more a process of professional living to- 
day. What better preparation for intelli- 
vent behavior in the future than living 
intelligently in the present! 


professional 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


DECREASED ENROLMENT IN THE 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
THE London Times states that the Education 
Committee of the London County Council, 
which increased fees at polytechnics, technical 
schools of art, day continuation 
schools and evening institutes as from last 
is now reviewing the situation. Ac- 
cording to a report of the Higher Education 
Sub-Committee, the opening session of 1932-33 


institutes, 


spring, 


was marked by a considerable fall in enrolment 
in every type of institute. 

The committee accounts for the fall in several 
ways. Owing to the general depression in com- 
merece and industry unemployment is common, 
and there is less incentive to engage in evening 
reduced birth rate 


study. Then there is the 


during the years 1915-1919. The number of 
young persons now aged 14 to 18 is considerably 
below the average. School leavers in 1932 were 


only 41,777, against an average for the nine 








us years of 63,854. As a third reason for 


the falling off, the committee places the increase 


of fees. In addition there were an abnormal 


number of retirements of popular heads of large 


and a reduction in numbers 


evening institutes 


of students sent by firms to evening institutes. 


In connection with the drop which has taken 
place in the junior and senior commercial insti- 
littee points out that the scarcity 


of clerical vacaneies in business houses is due 


prevailing depression in com- 


not only to 

merce, but has been accentuated by the con- 
tinuing retrenchment and mechanization in 
office organization. Over a period of three 


years the clerical vacancies notified at the two 
principal exchanges dealing with juveniles show 
cent. in respect ot boys and 
For all kinds 


of about 9 per 


a decline of 38 per 
28 per cent. in respect of girls. 
ol placings there has been a fall 
cent. between 1930 and 19382. 
Summarizing the position, the sub-committee 
says that the fall in enrolment in every type of 
institute is doubtless due, to a limited extent, to 
fees. The economic and other 


the 


conditions prevailing, however, have been so ab- 


Increase 1n 


normal as to render it practically impossible to 
draw any definite conclusion as to the effect of 
the 
sub-committee considers that the scheme should 


revised fees. In the main, therefore, the 
be allowed to stand, but working has revealed 
the necessity of altering a few details. 

The 
) 


25 per cent. of 


committee recommends remission up to 
registration fees in necessitous 
cases at evening institutes, and the admission of 


registered unemployed students for a fee of 6d. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF ISTANBUL 
UNIVERSITY 


THe Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation reports that the long contemplated reor- 
gvanization of the Istanbul University is being 
set in motion by the new minister of education, 
Reshid Galib. 


appointed for one year. 


Dr. A temporary faculty is to be 
The appointment of 
the permanent faculty is to take place on May 
31, 1934. 
Malche, of the University of Geneva, who at the 


The recommendations of Professor 


invitation of the government made a survey of 
The 
most revolutionary are those in connection with 
the medieal school. With the establishment of 
the university twenty-five years ago, the medical 


the situation last year, will be carried out. 
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Sultan Mahmoud II in 
Originally the medi- 


school established by 
1827 became a part of it. 
cal school was located in old Istanbul on the 
European side, but thirty years ago the sultan 
removed the medical school to Haidar Pasha on 
the Asiatie shore of the Marmora, then an iso- 
lated location. Among the most important of 
Professor Malche’s recommendations was that 
the medical school be transferred to Istanbul, 
because of the limited number of hospital beds 
In Istanbul, the 
At the 
Haidar Pasha elinie, the maximum number is 
350. 


ing 800 beds at the Istanbul hospitals. 


at the Haidar Pasha clinies. 
psychopathie hospital has 1,480 beds. 


It is possible also to put aside for teach- 
The 
dormitories are located in Istanbul and the 370 
students lose much valuable time in commuting, 
not to speak of the expense involved. This 
transfer marks the beginning of the Istanbul 
University Center. Professors who have reached 
Faculty 
members who have no publications to their 


the age limit are going to be retired. 


credit or those who have no wide knowledge of 
two modern languages have no chance for reap- 
pointment. It is probable that Professor Malche 
will be offered the presideney of the university 
and that a number of authorities from abroad 
will be invited to accept chairs. A committee 
on publications and translations from among 
former members of the faculty who are not 
given a position in the new organization is to be 
appointed. Professor Malche considers that the 
publications hitherto in use, either original or 
translations, have been insufficient. 


ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES 


A cHART has been completed under the direc- 
tion of Dr. L. R. Alderman in the Office of Edu- 
cation, showing the pereentage of illiterates in 
each of the 3,007 counties in the forty-eight 
states. The percentage increased in 511 coun- 
ties during the period from 1920 to 1930. 

An influx of illiterate Mexicans into the areas 
bordering on Mexico, increases in the French- 
Canadian population of several counties in the 
New England states and a slackening in edu- 
cational standards in some of the rural sections 
of the United States are largely responsible for 
the growth in illiteracy in these counties. 

Texas had the largest number of increases in 
county illiteracy rates in 1930 as compared with 
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1920. Colorado had the second largest increase 
and Kansas ranked third. 

While no state as a whole showed an increase 
in illiteracy between the two censuses, the num- 
ber of native white illiterates in New Hampshire 
increased slightly and there was a small increase 
in the number of illiterates in the Negro popu- 
lations of New Mexico and Wisconsin. 

Illiteracy in this country has shown a steady 
decline since the first census of illiteracy was 
taken in 1870. In that year 20 per cent. of 
the total population above 10 years of age was 
illiterate. The percentages of illiteracy for the 
censuses since then are: 1880, 17; 1890, 13.3; 
1900, 10.7; 1910, 7.7; 1920, 6; 1930, 4.3. 

Iowa, with an illiteracy of 0.8 per cent. in 
1930, had the least illiteracy of any state. 
Washington and Oregon ranked second and 
third with an illiteracy of 1 per cent., Idaho 
was fourth, and Utah, Nebraska, South Dakota 
and Kansas were tied for fifth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth places. 

Kighteen states have illiteracy percentages 
higher than the average for the United States. 
South Carolina, with a rate of 14.9 per cent., 
has the highest percentage of illiteracy. Loui- 
siana ranks second and New Mexico is third. 

In the United States the native population 
has a much smaller proportion of illiteracy than 
the foreign born. It has aiso been found that 
the percentage of Negro illiterates is about four 
times that of the white population. 

In the North and West in 1930 the percentage 
of illiteracy for the total population was 2.7 
compared with 8.2 in the South. Similar com- 
parative percentages for the native white popu- 
lations of these two areas were 0.6 and 3.7; 
for foreign-born whites they were 5.1 and 10.5. 

Rural areas have a larger percentage of il- 
literacy than do the urban districts. According 
to Dr. Alderman, the better school facilities in 
the urban sections account for most of this dif- 
ference. 

Several European countries have much lower 
percentages of illiteracy than the United States. 
Sweden, with a percentage of 0.24 illiterates, 
Scotland, with 0.29, England and Wales, with 
0.34, the Netherlands, with 0.315, Switzerland, 
with 0.39, Japan, with 0.88, are among the 
countries having the least illiteracy. The United 
States, however, is the only country with a 
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population of more than 100,000,000 which has 
an illiteracy of less than 10 per cent. 


THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 


A MEMORANDUM for the press from the De- 
partment of the Interior states that men en- 
rolled in the camps of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps in the national parks will have excep- 
tional opportunities for study and recreation 
during their leisure hours. 

The facilities of the educational branch of the 
National Park Service have been placed at the 
disposal of the emergency conservation workers. 
In addition to the regularly scheduled program 
of educational activities for park visitors, lee 
tures and field trips especially planned to meet 
their needs are being undertaken by the natural- 
ist staff. 

In the past few years extensive progress has 
been made in education along natural history 
lines in the national parks, and highly trained 
ranger-naturalists are employed by the govern- 
ment to assist visitors in learning about trees, 
birds, animals, wildflowers, geological forma- 
Many of the parks 
them 


tions and kindred subjects. 
have fine museums, and some of are 
equipped with libraries and reading rooms. 

The boys are given every opportunity to see 
and enjoy the great national playgrounds in 
which they are stationed, and a ranger-natural- 
ist accompanies each excursion to explain mat- 
ters of general interest. The men are alert to 
their unusual advantages, and many special 
field trips and lectures are undertaken at their 
request. Wherever possible, lectures are illus- 
trated by colored slides or motion pictures. 
Cut-and-dried academic methods are unneces- 
sary because the parks are themselves great nat- 
ural laboratories, and hence are ideal class- 
rooms. 

The very nature of the work that is being 
done by the boys to protect and beautify the 
parks stimulates their interest, and makes them 
good students, according to the Secretary of the 
Interior. They are keenly interested in forestry, 
soil erosion, fire prevention, insect-control meth- 
ods and other subjects encountered in their 
daily work, and every opportunity will be pro- 
vided for them to increase their knowledge of 
these subjects. 
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TWO-YEAR ELECTIVE COURSE AT 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

AT Indiana University a new two-year course 
providing relaxed entrance requirements and 
increased freedom in choice of subjects has been 
announced fall. 
EK. L. Yeager, of the department ot psychology, 
has been appointed head of the committee on 
He will be assisted by 


to take effeet next Professor 


the new two-year course. 
Professor Raymond H. Coon, of the department 
of Latin; Professor James E. Moffat, of the de- 
partment of economics, and Dr. Fernandus 
Payne, dean of the Graduate School. 

The two-year course relaxes requirements for 
admission, so that any graduate of a publie or 
private commissioned high school in the state 
may enter, regardless of the distribution of his 
high-school subjects. Students of twenty-one 
years or over who are not high-school graduates 
may be admitted as special students. The new 
course permits the student to make his choice of 
subjects. He may pursue a specialized field of 
study, such as journalism, or he may distribute 
his work over such fields as literature, art, 
music, language and the sciences. 

The committee in its official bulletin on the 
two-year course recommends a broadened cur- 
riculum and will so counsel most students, but 
the student has the final choice. Proficiency in 
the use of the English language, and military 
training or physical education for students un- 
der twenty-two years will be the only require- 
ments. Where a student can demonstrate by 
examination his correct use of English, no com- 
position courses will be required. 

Two-year students will work with other stu- 
dents in classrooms and laboratories, with the 
same teachers and the same requirements as to 
attendance and quality of work. Successful 
completion of the two-year course will carry 
with it a certificate. 

Transfer to four-year courses will be provided 
at any time during the course, with full credit 
to be granted for work done which ean be ap- 
plied to the other courses selected. Any de- 
ficiency on entrance requirements will have to be 
made up, but this ean be accomplished in most 
eases. 

“The less striet entrance requirements,” Pro- 
fessor Yeager and his committee explain, “are 
provided to accommodate those students who 
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may not have planned their high school or their 
preparatory school training with the expecta- 
tion of entering one of the established college 
courses and who, therefore, for this or a similar 
reason, may not be eligible for matriculation in 
the other The 
greater freedom in the selection of studies is 
based on the belief that some students who ex- 
pect to remain in college only one or two years 


divisions of the university. 


may profit more from a program of studies se- 
lected in terms of their own individual desires 
and needs than by completing the first one or 
two years of the regular four-year college 
course.” 

The new freedom of entrance requirements 
and selection of courses is in line with similar 
provisions at the University of Minnesota. The 
committee pointed out that the two-year course 
is not intended to replace in any way or to com- 
pete with the regular four-year course leading 
to a degree. Popularity of the new two-year 
course is indicated by advance inquiries from 
1,072 prospective students. 


REDUCTION OF EXPENSES IN THE 
STATE SCHOOLS OF OREGON 

STUDENT expenses at the state higher educa- 
tional institutions of Oregon will be the lowest 
for several years, according to data given in a 
circular on entrance information for new stu- 
dents by the Division of Information of the 
Oregon State System of Higher Education. 

Realizing the financial plight of the majority 
of students, the State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion at its last meeting took action reducing the 
registration fee at the college and university $6 
a term or $18 a year. This is a reduction of 
about 15 per cent. and is in addition to a $5 
reduction in the deposit for breakage and loss 
which was ordered by the board at a previous 
meeting. The total student fee at the college 
and university during the coming year will now 
be $32 a term instead of $38, and the deposit 
will be $5 a year instead of $10. The board also 
approved a reduction of $3 a term at the three 
normal schools, reducing the tuition and fees 
from $17 a term to $14 a term. 

In addition to the reduction in fees, student 
living costs have been lowered until at the 
present time the dormitory board and room 
charges at the college and university are about 
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$30 a term or $90 a year lower than they were 
a year ago, and about $20 a term or $60 a year 
ower at the Oregon Normal School. The pres- 
ent board and room charges at the college and 
iniversity amount to about $70 a term, whereas 
formerly they were approximately $100. 

At the Oregon Normal School, the cost of 
board and room per term at the dormitories is 
about $66 a term as compared to $84.50 at the 
beginning of last year. The normal schools at 
\shland and La Grande do not have institu- 
tional dormitories, but living costs in private 
jomes are reported as being reduced in line with 
the charges at the other institutions. 

Estimates of total student expenses, including 
registration fee, books and supplies, board and 
room and incidentals at the college and univer- 
sity, are placed at about $170 for one term and 
$460 for a year. This is a reduction of about 
$100 for the school year under the estimates of 
last year and about $150 under the estimates 
reported in the catalogues of the two institu- 
tions two years ago. 

At the normal schools the estimate of student 
costs is $98.50 for the first term and $285 for 
the year, which is about $45 less than the an- 
nual estimate for last year. 

These yearly estimates of student expense are 


based on the regular dormitory charges for 
board and room, but college officials point out 


that many students are finding it possible to 
ower these costs considerably through “batch- 
ing,” working for their board and room and 
through other devices of self-help. Institu- 
tional officials are cooperating with needy stu- 
dents in making it possible for them to lower 
their living eosts through any method which 
provides proper living conditions. Attention is 
also being given by the faculties to keeping the 
cost of text-books and supplies to a minimum 
consistent with efficient instruction. 

Cost of room and board in private homes and 
in the fraternity and sorority houses is also re- 
ported to be greatly reduced under the figures 
of the past few years, and studies made of the 
social costs in fraternities and sororities indi- 
cate a marked reduction in these expenditures 
from several years ago. 


FINANCES OF THE OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


AccorDInG to The Cincinnati Enquirer, the 
trustees of the Ohio State University on July 
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24 decided to abolish 236 positions and ordered 
a third salary cut ranging from 3 to 10 per 
cent. The economies, necessitated by a further 
decrease in legislative appropriations, were in- 
cluded in the budget for the school year 1933- 
1934. 

Besides the positions abolished outright, 73 
other employees on the teaching and non-aea- 
demie staffs will be put on part-time service and 
seven veteran members of the faculty will be 
retired with emeritus rank to be available for 
teaching as needed. 

The salary reduction, to be added to two pre- 
vious euts, affects employees receiving $1,000 or 
more a year. The scale will be applied as fol 
lows: From $1,000 to $1,999, 3 per cent.; $2,000 
to $2,999, 5 per cent.; $3,000 to $3,999, 7 per 
cent.; $4,000 to $4,999, 8 per cent.; $5,000 to 
$5,999, 9 per cent.; $6,000 and above, 10 per 
cent. 

Positions abolished on the regular teaching 
staff ranged from instructorship to full pro 
fessorships, 57 in all. Fifty-two on the non- 
academie force and 127 on the junior staff were 
ordered dismissed. 

The seven faculty members retired were Pro- 
fessors Joseph N. Bradford, 
Joseph Villiers Denney, English; Associate Pro- 
fessor E. P. Durrant, physiology; Professors 
Berthold A. Eisenlohr, German; Arthur W. 
Hodgman, classical languages; William T. Ma- 
gruder, mechanical engineering, and Herbert 
Osborn, entomology. 

With the additional salary cut, the total re 
duction taken by university employees in two 
years will amount to 32 per cent. for the presi- 
dent; 22 per cent. for department heads; ap- 
proximately 19 and 15 per cent. for the next 
groups, and from 10 to 12 per cent. for those 
in the lower brackets. 


THE STUDY OF SCHOOL COSTS IN 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


THE first meeting of Governor Lehman’s com- 
mittee of forty-two to study the expenditures 
for education of New York State with a view to 
seeing whether economies can be effected with- 
out substantial injury to the schools was held 
on August 3. A special subcommittee of four 
was appointed to consider the problem of out- 
lining the seope of the survey. Charles C. Bur- 
lingham, chairman of the committee, reported 
that the meeting concerned itself solely with 


architecture; 
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preliminary matters dealing with the organiza- 
tion of the committee and the method of attack- 


ing the problem referred to it by Governor 


Lehman. The organization meeting was held 
in executive session, and Mr. Burlingham an- 
nounced when the committee adiourned that its 


l be held 


Sessions aiso 
{ 


announced further 


behind closed 
that 


intention at present of holding 


future will 


doors. He 


had no 


the com- 


mittee 
public hearings, although requests of teachers 
and unappointed teachers’ organizations to ap- 
pear before the committee at publie hearings 
may be granted later on. 

The special subeommittee appointed to out- 
line the scope of the larger group’s investiga- 
John S. Burke, president of 


consists ol 


tions 


Altman & Co.; Dean William F. Russell, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University ; Dr. 
Fred J. Douglas, of Utiea, and Mrs. A. E. 


Brigdeon, of Rochester. 


One of the questions to be considered is 
whether or not the survey group should include 
in its study local expenditures for education in 
addition to contributions by the state. 

As Governor Lehman pointed out, the state 
$100,000,000 a the 


i yu Yr} y0SeS. 


contributes about year to 


various communities for educational 
Of this New York City receives about $50,000,- 
000, the total budget of its Department of Edu- 
cation amounting to approximately $129,000,000 
this year. The subcommittee will also consider 
methods to be followed by the larger group in 
surveying state school costs. It will present its 
recommendations at a meeting to be held in the 


near future. 


ELECTIONS TO MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


THE National Council of Education, of which 
Professor W. C. Bagley is president, at the Chi- 
cago meeting on July 1 elected the following 


new members: 


Dr. T. E. Benner, Dean of the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois. 

Dr. Boyd H. Bode, Professor of Education, Ohio 
State University. 

Miss Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner 
of Education, Office of Education, Washington. 

Dr. William 8S. Gray, Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago. 

Dr. Margaret Kiely, Principal, Bridgeport (Con- 


necticut) Normal School. 
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Dr. L. A. Pechstein, Dean, Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati. 

Mr. E. D. Roberts, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cincinnati. 

Dr. Guy M. Whipple, Secretary, National Society 
for the Study of Education, Danvers, Massachu- 


setts. 


Under the revised constitution of the council 
the following new members were either elected 
by the state educational associations or ap 
pointed by the presidents or executive commit- 
tees of these associations pending annual meet- 


ings: 


Mr. Kyle T. Alfriend, Secretary, Georgia Edu- 
cational Association, Macon, Georgia. 

Mr. E. T. Cameron, Executive Secretary, Michi 
gan State Teachers Association, Lansing. 

Mr. Roy W. Cloud, State Executive Secretary, 
California Teachers Association, San Francisco. 

Dr. Thomas R. Cole, Professor of School Admin- 
istration, University of Washington, Seattle. 

Mr. J. MeT. Daniel, State Supervisor of High 
Schools, Columbia, South Carolina. 

Mr. William A. Evans, Principal, Rothenburg 
Junior High School, Cincinnati. 

Miss Lucy Mason Holt, President, Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, Norfolk. 

Mr. Robert C. Moore, Secretary, Illinois State 
Teachers Association, Carlinville, Illinois. 

Mr. H. H. Moyer, Rawlins, Wyoming. 

Dr. 
of Massachusetts, Boston. 


-ayson Smith, Commissioner of Education 


CHESTER S. LORD 


THE following minute was adopted on August 
3 by the Board of Regents of the University of 
the State of New York on the death of Chan- 
cellor Chester S. Lord: 


On the first day of August our distinguished 
Chancellor and beloved friend, Chester Sanders 
Lord, passed to the life immortal. Although we 
realized that, with his advanced years and a mortal 
illness, his stay on earth was limited, we were 
stunned by the suddenness of the blow. Until the 
last meeting of the Board of Regents ke had re- 
mained active and presided at practically every 
session. His dignified presence at the head of the 
council table is still vivid in our memories, and his 
wise words of guidance and his clear crisp rulings 
still ring in our ears. His courtesy, charm, and 
understanding have left an impress upon all our 
hearts, and his innumerable acts of friendship 
cause us to feel that he still is with us. 
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The influence of Chester S. Lord can never die. 
As a writer and editor he has raised the tone of 
American thought and action; as a Regent he has 
greatly promoted the cause of public education 
and brought enriched opportunities to thousands 
f young people; and as a public servant and 
leader in civie affairs he has lifted three genera- 
tions to nobler ideals and loftier achievements. 
We admire him as a publicist, we are grateful to 
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him as an educational director, and we shall always 
love him as a devoted associate and friend. 

Wherefore be it resolved that we, the members 
of the Board of Regents, express our sincere ad- 
miration of the life and work of Chester S. Lord, 
our deep sorrow at his passing, and our sense of 
irretrievable loss, and that we spread these words 
of appreciation on our minutes and communicate 
them to his daughter and his sons. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has issued the follow- 
ng executive order: “The National Research 
Council was created at the request of President 
Wilson in 1916 and perpetuated by Executive 
Order No. 2859, signed by President Wilson on 
May 11, 1918. In order to earry out to the 
fullest extent the intent of the above Executive 
Order, there is hereby created a Science Ad- 
visory Board with authority, acting through the 
machinery and under the jurisdiction of the 
National Academy of Sciences and the Na- 
tional Research Council, to appoint committees 
to deal with specifie problems in the various 
departments. The Science Advisory Board of 
he National Research Council will consist of 
the following members who are hereby ap- 
pointed for a period of two years: Karl T. 
Compton, chairman, president, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; W. W. Campbell, 
president, National Academy of Sciences, Wash- 
ngton, D. C.; Isaiah Bowman, chairman, Na- 
tional Research Council, and director, American 
Geographical Society, New York City; Gano 
Dunn, president, J. G. White Engineering Cor- 
poration, New York City; Frank B. Jewett, 
vice-president, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, and president, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories; Charles F. Kettering, vice-presi- 
dent, General Motors Corporation, and presi- 
dent, General Motors Research Corporation, 
Detroit; C. K. Leith, professor of geology, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; John C. Merriam, presi- 
dent, Carnegie Institution of Washington; R. A. 
Millikan, director, Norman Bridge Laboratory 
of Physies, and chairman of the Executive 
Council, California Institute of Technology.” 

Proressor Ben E. GEER, prominent in textile 
cireles in South Carolina for many years and at 
one time professor of English at Furman Uni- 


versity, Greenville, South Carolina, has been 
elected president of that institution by the 
board of trustees. Mr. Geer was for many 
years president of the Judson Mills in Green- 


ville. 


Senator F. M. McDavin, of Springfield, has 
been reelected president of the Board of Cu- 
rators of the University of Missoun. H. W. 
Lenox, of Rolla, has been chosen vice-president ; 
R. B. Price, Columbia, has been named treasurer 
of the University at Columbia, and Eugene J. 
Campbell, Rolla, treasurer of the School of 
Mines and Metallurgy at Rolla. 


ON the occasion of the celebration of the three 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh on October 28 the doctorate 
of laws will be conferred on the Right Honor- 
able Lord Buckmaster, Mr. J. W. Dowden, presi 
dent of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edin- 
burgh, Sir James Colquhoun Irvine, principal of 
the University of St. Andrews, Professor Emile 
Legouis, Sir Ewen John Maclean, the Right 
Honorable Sir James Ian Macpherson, Sir 
Frederick Norton Kay Menzies, Dr. A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge, vice-chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Sheffield, Sir Robert S. Rait, prin- 
cipal of the University of Glasgow, the Right 
Honorable Lord Rayleigh, Professor William 
Rennie, Sir Edward Sharpey-Schafer, Miss 
Frances H. Simson, Sir George Adam Smith, 
principal of the University of Aberdeen, Dr. 
Robert Thin, president of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Edinburgh, and the Right Honor- 
able William Johnston Thomson, Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh. 


Proressor A. Curtis WILGUS, director of In- 
ter-American studies at the George Washington 
University, has been made a member of the Na- 
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tional Academy ot History of Venezuela. The 
by Dr. E. Gil Borges, 


Pan American Union in 


presentation was made 


assistant director of the 
Washington, who said: “The National Academy 


| de- 


of History, one of the oldest institutions 


asked me to 


o this mem- 


voted to historical research, has 


take the opportunity of presentin 


bership, the highest honor the academy ean 


token of appreciation for the ser- 


Wilgus has rendered to 


particular Hispanic Ameriean history.” 


yrant, as a 
vices that Dr. history, 
and in 

The School Board Journal reports that Su- 
perintendent Harry A. Buerk, of New Albany, 
f honor at a banquet 


Indiana, was the guest ¢ 
given in celebration of his seventieth birthday 
and his twenty-fifth anniversary as superinten- 
was 


schools. 


dent of Superintendent Buerk 


presented with a chair as a gift of the guests. 
THE electors to the professorship of Spanish 


at the University of Cambridge have elected 
John Brande Trend, of Christ’s College, as from 


October 1. This is the first election to the new 


chair of Spanish in the university. 


Haroip Zink, professor of political science 
at DePauw University, has been granted a sab- 
batie leave of absence to study in England and 
America. 

M. Frank Anpré Liorarp, of Paris, will join 
the faculty of the College of Liberal Arts of the 
American University next year as an instructor 
in French. M. Liotard formerly taught French 
literature in Damascus. 


Rew T. Stewart has retired as professor of 
experimental mechanical engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh after forty-eight years’ 
service and Dr. Henry S. Seribner as professor 


of Greek after forty-three years’ service. 


Byers has been appointed as- 
the department of 


DouGuas 8. 
sistant to the 
archeology at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts. In 1927 he was a member of the 
expedition sent by Tulane University to study 
the religion and daily life of the Jacalteea In- 
dians in Guatemala, and from 1927 to 1931 was 
an assistant dean of Harvard College. During 
the past two years he has been assistant to the 
director of the Peabody Museum at Harvard. 


director of 


Marion F. McDoweE tt has been appointed ex- 
tension specialist in child training and parent 
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education at the New Jersey Agricultural Co! 


lege and Station. 


The School Board Journal reports that th 
school board of Belmont, Massachusetts, has ap 
pointed Mr. Everett C. Preston, principal of th: 
Roosevelt School, of New Rochelle, New York 
as director of instruction. The new official has 
a ranking equivalent to that of assistant supe: 
intendent and is in charge of the general educa 
tional program under the direction of the supe: 
intendent. Mr. Preston will have charge of 
details of administration, business management 
and personnel management, which have con 
sumed a large portion of the superintendent’s 
time. As director of instruction, he will mak: 
a study of the existing educational program and 
will formulate for approval a long-term plan fo. 
the improvement of instruction. He will carry 
forward changes in the eurriculum and wil! 
guide supervisors and principals in supervisor) 
work. He will direct the program of testing 
and remedial instruction, the selection of text 
books and materials of instruction, and will as 
sist in recommending changes in personnel and 
supervisory organization. 


WaLTER PEOPLES, assistant principal oi 
Withrow High School, Cincinnati, for fourteen 
years, has been appointed acting principal. H: 
takes the place of E. D. Lyon, who recently re 


signed, after serving for fourteen years. 


A. C. ELDREDGE, assistant superintendent o! 
schools at Cleveland for nineteen years, has 
been transferred to the principalship of the 
James Ford Rhodes High School. 


Proressor K. C. McMurry, of the Univer 
sity of Michigan, has been appointed chairman 
of a committee on land elassification by the di- 
vision of geology and geography of the National 
Research Council. 


Dean E. A. Houprook, of the University o! 
Pittsburgh Schools of Engineering and of 
Mines, has been named technical adviser to 

conference for formation of a national bitu 


minous coal code. 

Dr. THomas S. Baker, president of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, has re 
turned from a European trip. 


Dr. H. W. Cuass, recently elected chancel! 
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New York University, left early in August 
vr a month’s holiday in England and France. 


CuestTER S. Lorp, chancellor of the Board of 
Regents of the State of New York and formerly 
ianaging editor of The Sun, died on August 1. 
He was eighty-three years old. 


Dr. CLARENCE Ritcuie Puipps, professor of 
tymology at the University of Maine, died on 
ine 21, at the age of thirty-nine years. 
CHARLES F. SEYBOLD, for eighteen years pro- 
ssor of languages at the University of Cinein- 
ati, died on July 25. In recent years until his 
etirement he was with the Union Central Life 
nsuranee Company. 

\[ary Frazer SMITH, recorder of Wellesley 
lege since 1915, died on August 4 at the age 
sixty-five years. 

Miss JESsIE P. ANDRESEN, secretary of ad- 
nistration at Cornell University Medical Col- 
re, died on August 2. 

A LETTER has been sent to school executives 
om the National Edueation Association ask- 
ug “every teacher in the public schools, colleges 
nd universities to give immediate help in mak- 
ig President Roosevelt’s ‘new deal’ effective.” 
Pointing out that the teachers played a large 
part in making President Wilson’s food con- 
servation plan effective during the world war, 
Miss Jessie Gray, president of the association, 
ud Mr. Paul C. Stetson, president of the De- 
artment of Superintendence, again asked the 
profession “to give strength to the President’s 


” 


rm. 


DispATCHES to the daily papers report that a 
joint statement by President Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, and 
President Walter Dill Scott, of Northwestern 
‘niversity, has been made, which provides a 
utilization of the resources of each institution 
to the advantage of both. The statement makes 
t clear that no thought of a merger is enter- 
tained nor will either university be asked to 
abandon any part of its plant or curriculum. 


Dr. Homer P. Ratney, president of Bucknell 
University, has announced the completion of the 
staff of its new junior college, which opens in 
Wilkes-Barre in September. Two administra- 
tive officers, five resident teachers and nineteen 


commuting professors were named. Professor 
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John H. Eisenhauer, who is now directing the 
Bucknell summer session, has been appointed 
George R. Faint, also of Bucknell, 
The resident faculty will eon- 


director. 
will be registrar. 
sist of Dr. J. Orin Oliphant, formerly of An- 
tioch College, who will teach history; Miss Majel 
Brooks, French; William 
John S. Gold, mathematics, and Byron S. Hol- 
linshead, English. Paul S. Blanchard 
Gummo and Harold Shaffer, of the Bucknell 
faculty, will travel to Wilkes-Barre regularly 
to conduct the classes in musical culture, art 


Schuyler, science; 


Gies, 


and mechanical drawing. In addition to this 
group, sixteen Bucknell professors are scheduled 
to appear at the junior college periodically for 


lectures and other class work. 


THE Seripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance re 
ports that an NRA code for school teachers was 
filed on August 3 with General Hugh Johnson, 
by Commonwealth College, labor school at Mena, 
Arkansas, providing for a thirty-hour week, 
$1,600 minimum annual pay, and limited class- 
room attendance to bring unemployed teachers 


back to work. 


GOVERNOR OLSON, of Minnesota, has 


pointed a committee of thirty-one state leaders 


ap- 


to study methods of solving the problem of the 
225,000 unemployed boys and girls of the state. 
Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, president of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has estimated the cost of 
sending them to publie or private educational 
institutions during the coming winter. The gov- 
ernor is reported to have said that he would at- 
tempt to obtain federal funds for this purpose. 


In order to work out an acceptable budget 
for 1933-34 for the College of Wooster, it was 
recently decided that another reduction in sal- 
aries for members of the faculty and adminis- 
tration be required, this reduction to begin with 
the salary checks due August 1. The range is 
from ten to fifteen per cent. There are no ex- 


emptions granted on incomes below $1,200, as 


was the case in 1932. The cumulative reduc- 
tions are, therefore, 10, 20, 25 and 30 per cent. 
graduated according to the respective brackets. 
The board was reluctant to take this step and 
in doing so expressed its firm intent to restore 
the former salary scales as promptly as college 
finances shall warrant. 

women are en- 


TWENTY thousand men and 
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that during June wages paid in New York City 
and 


amounted to $40,264. 


would 


i00ls 
administration announced 
tional projects 
under Buf- 
talo $21,060; 
Nassau County was next with $6,242, and West- 


| , ' 
through educational reerea 

ts direction 
rece ved Oo! ne ame } Irpose 


ived $5,925. Wages through- 


political units 
nded June 30, 
figures 


year ¢ 
$537 ,023,776, 


according to 
recently released by the Department of Com- 
merece. In this sum, the payments for operation 
and maintenance of the publie schools, placed at 
With 
the population of New Jersey estimated at 4,- 


$115,516,807, was the item. 


} ? 
largest singie 


132,000, the average expenditure for each per- 


son was $129.97. 


The payments for operation 


and maintenance of general departments are 


distributed as follows: general government, 


$31 
$45,942,180, health and sanitation $19,312,914, 
conservation of natural resources by state gov- 
$2,610,448, $34,366,101, 


-harities, hospitals and corrections $41,652,477, 


336,302, protection to person and property 


ernment highways 
schools $115,516,807, libraries $2,413,735, recre- 
ation $6,069,063 and miscellaneous $9,355,347. 
Revenues collected for the state of New Jersey 


and all subdivisions of the state amounted to 
$427.706,058, or an average of $103.51 for each 


person. 


North China 
Herald, the teachers of various government uni- 


ACCORDING to a report in The 


versities in Peking and Tientsin have received 
their salaries for May, as a result of an urgent 


‘aphic appeal from the heads of the gov- 


VOL. 


ernment universities in Peking, Peita, 
and Pingta. 

Mr. Heizo OzarTo, a retired business man 
Tokyo, Japan, has given one million yen to th 
city to help finance the higher education of t 
Part of th 
money is to be used to feed 10,000 undernou 


promising children of the poor. 


ished children in the primary grades. 


THE Ministry of Education at Nanking has 
decided to remit $10,000 to England to aid t) 
Chinese students who had been sent there by th: 
The decision 


for this action was taken following report 


former northeastern authorities. 
from the Chinese Legation in London that thes 


students were suffering great hardships a 
their allowances had been cut off since the Mar 


churian outbreak. 


AccorDING to The Christian Science Monito 
scholarships to maintain some twenty Chines 
technical and professional students in English 
universities have been provided by the trustees 
for the administration of British Boxer indem 
nity funds, upon which Chinese and Englishmen 
are equally represented. The success of similar 
scholarships established from the remitted por 
tion of the American Boxer indemnity was cited 
as an 


argument in favor of the British pro 


posals. It was suggested that the American 


scholarships have yielded an actual profit 1 


dollars and cents to say nothing of the friendly 
contacts established. 


THE Italian government, through the British 
Italian League, has started a scheme of scholat 
ships for English boys and girls not at unive! 
sities, which enable the holders to spend thi 
three summer months at the University for 
Foreigners at Perugia. Each scholar receives a 
return ticket from London to Perugia and ar 
allowance of 500 lire a month and is exempted 
from payment of university fees. 


A WIRELESS dispateh to The New York Times 
states that in pursuance of the Nazi contention 
that male wage earners must be protected from 
the competition of women, 103 married women 
teachers have been dismissed from the Hamburg 
public schools. It is claimed that this does not 
entail any special economic hardship, since the 
xarnings of their husbands are believed to bi 
their maintenance. Sixty-eight 


sufficient for 
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married women employed as part-time teachers 


also received notice of their discharge. 


THE Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation states that the Bavarian ministry of 
publie instruction has issued a decree calling 
ittention to the fact that especial importance 
ould be attached to the physical education of 
he youth. Students in higher institutions of 
learning must be required to set a good example 


this regard. Henceforth, all men students 
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entering on their first semester studies during 
the summer semester will be required to take 
part in physical training, with especial empha- 
sis on the art of self-defense, for at least one 
period weekly during the semester. Students 
claiming exemption must secure a certificate 
from the medical director of sport activities, 
The 


execution of this decree rests on the academie 


setting forth the reasons for exemption. 


institutes for physical training, in cooperation 
with the student associations. 


DISCUSSION 


A THEORY OF EDUCATIONAL-ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


PHILOSOPHERS in the field of education have 
been largely preoccupied with reflection upon 
the nature of the learning process, and have 
not devoted a comparable amount of attention 
to the nature of education as an instrument of 
social progress. Neither have they formulated 
a theory of the position of educational adminis- 
tration among the numerous other functions of 
covernment, and the relation which the educa- 
tional administrative authorities should prop- 
‘tly bear to the other arms of the state. 


EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL PROGRESS 


One of the first things which must be done in 
formulating a philosophy of educational ad- 
ministration is to make a definition of the fune- 
tion of the publie schools. If this be taken to 
be the liberation and development of the capaci- 
ties of each individual, without any attempt to 
impress upon him from above any ready-made 
opinions or eut-and-dried solutions of the social 
problems which he as a citizen must help to 
solve, then we have a sound basis from which 
to proceed with further reflection on the nature 
of edueation. It will be noticed that this 
entirely excludes and repudiates the concept of 
education as indoctrination. Propaganda de- 
signed to perpetuate an immutable political 
system or to bolster up existing social institu- 
tions has no place in this concept of education. 

Perhaps the most important problem which 
must be solved in the development of the phi- 
losophy and science of educational administra- 


tion is that of so guiding its growth as to pro- 


vide continuously larger opportunity for a free 
seeking after the discovery and application of 
truth, as distinguished from the presentation of 
propaganda. Education must be conceived as a 
means of speeding the evolution of government 
and accelerating its improvement, not as an 
instrument subservient in the hands of what- 
ever class or creed may be uppermost at a 
given stage in the progress of political evolu- 
tion. 


RELATION TO GOVERNMENT 


Education must not be an instrument of gov- 


ernment used to inculeate blind adulation of 
existing forms and institutions and thus to 
checkmate progress, deny change and deaden 
the pace of social evolution. It is, however, a 


publie enterprise in which all members of 
society have a vital interest and which is best 
These 


statements imply that the administrative organi- 


carried on by collective public effort. 


zation charged with this duty should to a 
considerable degree be separated and indepen- 
dent 
Making an educational policy for the state is a 


from the other arms of government. 
task which is legislative in character and in 
which ultimate authority should properly re- 
main in the legislative branch of the state gov- 
ernment. 

But since educational policy demands con- 
tinuing study and experience, uninterrupted by 
the fluctuating fortunes of partisan politicians, 
it is very generally conceded that a large por- 
tion of the work should be delegated to adminis- 
trative boards which can meet more frequently 
than legislatures and whose members ordinarily 
serve for longer terms and who have no other 
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public duties to divide their attention, and whose 


selection is usually removed as much as possible 
from political influence by such devices as elec- 
tion on a non-partisan ballot or appointment 
by a chief executive whose tenure of office is 
much shorter than the term of the members he 
appoints. 

The validity of these practises 1s quite gen- 
erally recognized in the field of local govern- 
ment. However, it is not so generally agreed 
that 
state should stand on a different footing from 
organization 


the central edueational authorities of the 
the rest of the administrative 
which performs such services as the apprehen- 
sion and detention of criminals, the construec- 
tion and maintenance of public works, the regu- 
lation of business practises and of industrial 
relations, and the encouragement of agriculture 


and other industries. 


FiscaL INDEPENDENCE 


There has been a strong tendency to set up a 
state budget director or commission under the 
immediate control of the governor to exercise 
final authority in the preparation of budgets of 
all the administrative departments before they 
are submitted to the legislature. Centralized 
control of both budget-making and expenditure 
is generally good business practise. It is natural 
that those who have been enthusiastic about the 
application of this business principle to the 
conduct of public affairs should have hastily 
concluded that it should be applied to all publie 
services alike. It is natural that they should 
overlook the peculiar nature of education as a 
public function, and the different type of ad- 
ministrative organization needed for its efficient 
exercise, and the independent relation which it 
should bear to the other administrative services. 

Ultimate actually 
means virtual control of policy-making in a 
Hence the in- 


authority in budgeting 
system organized such as ours. 
_Aclusion of the state’s educational budget within 
the jurisdiction of the governor or his immedi- 
ate representative gives to him the lion’s share 
in the task of formulating the state’s policy of 
education. Now the governor is in every state 
a political officer elected on a partisan basis for 
a short term and always subject to political 


pressure of many kinds. His duties include the 
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general supervision of all governmental activi- 
ties of every kind. They are so multitudinous 
and so varied in nature that any one of them 
an not occupy more than a small portion of 
his time and energy. We thus have the spectacle 
of the financial control of publie education in 
the hands of a political authority whose tenure 
of office is short and uncertain and whose tiny 
is very largely taken up with a multiplicity of 
duties far different in nature and far removed 
from the aims of education. 

There is a serious question as to whether 
interference in the budget-making of an educa 
tional department or institution by this distant 
and often uncomprehending and unsympatheti 
non-edueational central authority is not ulti 
mately productive of waste and inefficiency, 
despite the fact that the scheme may owe its 


origin to a pious hope of increased economy. 


INTERNAL UNITY 


Of equal or greater importance than the ques 
tion of the fiscal independence of education 
from unrelated governmental services is thi 
matter of unity in educational administration, 
embracing education at all levels and of all 
types in a balanced and harmonious scheme 
At present all our states fall far short of the 
ideal in this respect. There is a tendency 
toward mutual jealousy and distrust among 
educational administrators in the different levels 
and types of schools. The spectacle of all kinds 
of public education united under a just and 
equitable single direction, to formulate a state- 
ment of the needs and aims of the whole pro) 
ect, whether in the form of a budget or in any 
other form, has rarely, if ever, been witnessed 
in any of our states. 

Principals and teachers in the secondary 
schools often regard with disdain the aims and 
plans of colleagues in the elementary schools. 
Sometimes the lay governing boards and the 
professional educators in the field of higher 
education regard with a jealous eye the claims 
of the lower schools for their due share of the 
social income, and openly contest with them in 
an effort to win for their own institutions an 
ever larger share of public support, without 
sympathetic consideration of the actual impor- 
tance and minimum needs of the lower schools. 
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Even within the field of higher education 
tself an unseemly struggle goes on, wherein 
nstitutions and leaders committed largely to 
education of the vocational type compete with 
those who adhere more closely to the theory of 
cultural and professional education. This con- 
test often grows bitter in the score of states 
vhere the Federal land-grant college is an in- 
titution located apart from the state university 
and under separate control. A somewhat simi- 
lar lack of harmony seems to exist in many 
ther states where the interests of the public 
ustitutions for the training of teachers are 
hought to be in conflict with those of the state 
niversity or of other state educational institu- 
t1ONS. 

Educators tend to become partisans of the 
nstitutions which they serve, and members of 
boards of trustees often become blind to the 
utility and reasonable claims of any and all 
dueational efforts except those which are cen- 
tered in their own communities. In the absence 
f any unifying authority over the entire educa- 
tional system of a state, 
inevitably produce a discordant picture, in 
hich leading educators of the state are often 


these tendencies 
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seen to stoop to the devices of the politician in 
order to defeat each other and checkmate the 
claims of rival institutions, rival types of educa- 
tion, or rival components of the system. Under 
these circumstances no effective unified appeal 
to the publie for the support of publie eduea- 
tion as a single project, and as the most impor- 
tant single function of the state, can be made. 

It is no wonder that the claims of public 
education for financial support are sometimes 
heavily discounted when the educators them- 
selves openly seek to belittle the importance of 
all parts of the great system to which they 
belong, except the particular sector in which 
they are chiefly interested. Institutional and 
individual aggrandizement is a terrible brake 
on the progress of publie educational adminis- 
tration. How the desired harmony and balance 
in the financial administration of a state edu- 
cational system can best be promoted, is cer- 
tainly a problem of first rank among those 
which must engage our attention as we struggle 
to formulate a philosophy of educational ad- 
ministration. 

M. M. CHAMBERS 
OuIo STATE UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EUROPEAN VERSUS AMERICAN EDU- 
CATION FOR THE ORIENT 

Tue value of American educational 
and praetises for Oriental peoples has recently 
been severely eriticized in the report of the 
Mission of the League of Nations on education 
n China. The league’s investigators believe 
that American education has had a bad effect 
ipon China, and they specifically recommend 
the Chinese to seek their educational models in 
Nuropean countries. It is therefore natural for 
students of comparative education to survey 
other Oriental countries where European edu- 
cation has already been copied in order to see 
if a panacea for the Orient is to be found in 
Kuropean models. 

Egypt is a unique laboratory for such a 
study. In this country the two leading educa- 
tional systems of Europe, the French and the 
English, have struggled for educational and 
cultural supremacy. A glance at this conflict 


ideals 


in Egypt will be particularly enlightening in 
view of the league’s report. 

French educational influence has been at work 
in Egypt for over one hundred years and En- 
glish influence for over fifty years. Despite 
the British political and military occupation of 
the past half century, the modern educational 
system of Egypt to-day is overwhelmingly 
French in its philosophy and practise. The 
French influence goes back to Napoleon, who, 
in his expedition to Egypt in 1798, brought 
into the country not only the instruments and 
personnel of war, but also a group of 122 
scientists and archeologists. During the three 
years of the French occupation they did a 
herculean task of scientific exploration and 
founded the famous Institut d’Egypte. While 
France lost the struggle for military supremacy, 
being forced out of Egypt in 1801 by England, 
yet the small foundation of French culture laid 
by Napoleon was built upon by Egyptian rul- 
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ers, French educators, Egyptians trained in 


France and French missionaries, until it has 


force 
Not 


French political concept 


cultural 


dominating modern Egyptian education. 


l 
+ 


become the most formidable 


only SO, but it 
of bureaucratic centralization which is followed 


in every department of Egyptian government 
to-day, including the ministry education. 


Modern Ie 


model. 


gyptian education is built on the 
Hundreds of 


France or in 


French Egyptians have 
been educated in French schools 


in Egypt. French en language of 


culture 


and mark of an educated man. 


Modern Kgypt has been molded largely by 
French educational philosophy and practise. 
But the 


challenged. 


French influence has not been un- 
Ever since the British oceupation 
of Egypt in 1882 a second European power has 
had an unparalleled opportunity to show what 
it could do in adapting Occidental education to 
an Oriental people. Great Britain’s power in 
Egypt has been wide and direct, the result of a 
military and political domination. In education 
she had a free field to do practically what she 
Wished across a period of fitty years. 

When one surveys Egypt educationally, he is 
immediately struck by two outstanding defi- 
ciencies which are directly traceable to Euro- 
pean influence. The first is the appallingly 
high rate of illiteracy and the second is the 
stiff, wooden, mechanical and academie system 
of primary and secondary education. 

According to the government report of 1929, 
88 per cent. of the Egyptians are illiterate. 
And this after years of European educational 
influence. It is true that illiteracy has been 
increased by the doubling of the population 
under the beneficient rule of the British, and 
also by the fanatical religious element of the 


had to hold back 


educational progress in the name of orthodoxy. 


country which has power 


Yet, the fact that in all these years so little 
has been done to reduce illiteracy stands as a 
terrific indictment educa- 


against European 


tional influence. In contrast, the Philippines 
have a population about the same size as Egypt. 
Under the American occupation of the islands, 
the first task was a sincere campaign to banish 
illiteracy. A fundamental contrast between 
American and European philosophies is clear 
at this point. The American democratic phi- 


losophy makes itself responsible first of all to 
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see that every one can at least read and write. 
The European philosophy, with its two-ladde: 
school system, giving a minimum edueation 
the masses and a maximum education to 
classes, is more interested in furnishing higher 
schools for the privileged and in producing a: 
illitera 
and En- 


intellectual ¢lite than in reducing 


among the underprivileged. French 
glish educational influence in Egypt has fail 
at this point. 

The second outstanding deficiency is the im 
practical and academic system of primary and 
secondary education sponsored by the govern 
ment and dominating the entire country. 
bureaucratic ministry of education at Cai 
dictates uniform syllabi for the entire country. 
All schools, 
goose-step in line with these syllabi. 


and government, mu 


They must 


privat e 


cram students for vast, central examination 
conducted by the government, because the cer- 
tificates and diplomas of the government ar 
the open door to the professional schools and 
government employment. The result is 
production in education with the stifling of all 
Teachers become mechanical 


mass 


experimentation. 
robots grinding out successive generations o! 
students with the sole aim of passing the gov 
ernment examinations. The result is a genera! 
failure to exercise common sense, a crushing 
out of reasoning power and the elevation ot! 
dull repetition of facts and data. There is little 
association between subject-matter and 
Egyptian, European and American 


free 
actual life. 
educationalists are agreed in their unanimous 
condemnation of this vicious system. 

This deficiency in Egyptian education 
largely due to the wholesale adoption of the 
French centralized system, without introducing 
at the same time the Frenchman’s love for logic 


and reasoning, which saves the system for him 


from its worst results. 

The French philosophy of 
centralization natural outcome of condi- 
tions peculiar to France. It ean be traced back 
to Napoleon, who found the system satisfactory 
for a dictator. However, the question arises 
as to whether or not it is a good system i 
adoption by Oriental peoples. French cen- 
tralization tends to suppress the highly in- 
dividualistie Latin temperament and moulds it 
Naturally 


administrative 


is a 


into the uniform culture générale. 
French educators have not failed to note this 
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Gustave Le 
Bon, in his “La Psychologie du Socialisme,” con- 
emned the shackling effect of Latin education 
in comparison with the liberating effect of 

“Les Compagnons de 


,aracteristie of their own system. 


Anglo-Saxon education. 
‘Université Nouvelle,” 
telleetuals, have viciously attacked centraliza- 


a group of French in- 


tion on the same grounds. 
Hence when it is exported to other peoples, 
its very nature, French centralization tends 
to suppress peoples which are not highly indi- 
dualistic, and in perpetuates 
tie modes of thought and prevents the quick- 


consequence 


possible growth in political and social 


cress. 
[he emphasis of the French philosophy is 
Oriental peoples already have 
nough uniformity. Above all things they need 

philosophy that will individuality. 
he Oriental, by his sacred traditions, his pater- 


uniformity. 
stress 


family system and his fatalistie religion, is 
already given to a static mass complacency. 
lis own beliefs elevate the sacredness of au- 
rity and subservience to superiors. What 
needs in education is a philosophy that will 


make him think, elevate his individuality, em- 
phasize the rights of his personality, free him 


(rom subservience to superiors, and let him 
ose from old traditions so that he may dare 
to make new syntheses of thought adapted to 
conditions. French educational phi- 
losophy, by its very nature can not do this for 
It perpetuates the greatest weaknesses of 


astern 


nim. 
the Eastern modes of thought. 
Although his own administration in Egypt 
was strongly centralized, Lord Cromer pointed 
it the evil effects of such administration and 
said: 


The Egyptian official was always predisposed to 
be an automaton. Once Europeanized—more espe- 
cially if he be Gallicized—his automatic rigidity 
becomes more wooden than it was before. 

It can searcely be doubted that from this point 

‘ view, French training has done little to rectify 
the defects of the Egyptian national character. In 
everything it has tended to stereotype the Egyp- 
tian predisposition to look to the letter which 
killeth and neglect the spirit which giveth life. 

In a word, the French bureaucratic and legal 
systems, although there is much to be said in their 
favor when they are carried into execution by a 
highly eivilized and intelligent race such as the 
French, are little adapted to the formation of 
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either competent officials or useful citizens in a 


country such as Egypt. 


When one turns to the English edueational 
influence in Egypt, he encounters one of the 
greatest anomalies in the whole field of eom- 
English edueational phi- 
Where 


the French is bureaueratie and highly central- 


parative education. 


losophy is the opposite of the French. 


ized, English education at home is marked by 
extreme decentralization and great freedom and 
liberality to local authorities, private groups, 
schools, teachers and individuals. At home, the 
Englishman is an individualist, a lover of lib- 
erty and an enemy of governmental interference 
in the freedom of individuals and groups. 

One would have expected that during the half 
century of the British military occupation, and 
with British control of the Egyptian ministry 
of edueation, those famous liberal influences of 
English education which grow out of decen- 
tralization would have been introduced into the 
country. Instead, despite fifty years of British 
influence, Egyptian education is still predomt- 
nantly French. Englishmen in Egyptian edu- 
vation have perpetuated a French system, which 
is a denial of what the English practise at home. 
Liberal English educational practises are almost 
non-existent in Egypt to-day. 

This inability of the English to uproot French 
influence and this strange failure of the English 
to transplant their liberal education to Egypt 
has never had a satisfactory explanation. The 
Egyptians say it is a trick of British imperial- 
ism whereby England has deliberately per- 
petuated the “mechanical” French system in 
order to keep Egyptians subservient. Some 
say it is due to England’s lack of any interest 
in Egypt except the financial. Some, like Sir 
Valentine Chirol, say it is due to the inferiority 
of the English educational personnel that was 
sent out to Egypt. The writer of this article 
has elsewhere advanced the theory that it is 
due to the Englishman’s lack of a clearly de- 
fined educational philosophy, so that he was 
forced to muddle through in Egyptian educa- 
tion without a definite goal, plan or objective. 
In any ease, the fact remains that English lib- 
eral, decentralized education has never even 
been tried in Egypt. 

If Chinese educators will survey the Valley 
of the Nile, they will naturally wonder about 
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the values of the English system for Oriental 
people, when after fifty years of British control, 
it has never even been tried in the country. 
Likewise, they will hesitate to adopt a system 


which has been so stifling to educational prog- 
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ress and experimentation as the French syst. 
has been in Egypt. 
RUSSELL GALT, Dew) 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY AT CAIRO 


QUOTATIONS 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING EDUCA- 
TION IN CALIFORNIA! 

STATE-WIDE school problems, many of them of 
long standing and all bearing directly upon wel- 
fare of children and their tax-paying parents, 
are to be taken directly to the people for solu- 
tion under a plan of partnership. 

Because the Legislature has been unable to 
solve these problems in the absence of definite 
public opinion as well as unified planning 
within the educational profession, every effort 
will be made to bring about full consideration 
of these problems through presentation of facts 
and arguments before the next regular legisla- 
tive session. 

The State Department of Education offers this 
leadership in public education concerning dis- 
puted points in relation to conduet of public 
schools or details of finance and administration 
patently calling for improvement. The depart- 
ment would seek the cooperation of county, eity 
and district superintendents, principals, super- 
visors and teachers, parent teacher associations, 
community organizations and public officials. 

Topics upon which the widest possible publie 
interest should be focussed are listed as follows: 
Teachers’ tenure. 

District reorganization or consolidation, 
Simplification of educational administration 
by abolition of overlapping functions and 


& 
3. 


authority. 

Improvement of educational standards. 

Improvement of methods of educational 
financing and budgeting. 

It is obvious that the public must participate 
more generally in school management if schools 
are to be operated in conformity with the peo- 
It is not enough to ask the public 
to assume this Instead, the 
public must be convineed that it is to its interest 
to assume practically a function of control it 


ple’s desire. 


greater interest. 


now exercises theoretically. 
Some of the issues named have caused a sharp 


1 From the report of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education to the Governor’s Council. 


division of opinion in the Legislature and am 
the public for many years. Manifestly, it is 
duty of education to furnish leadership for 1 
solution of its own problems. Tenure, for 
stance, has long been a bone of contentio 
There is a common ground upon which 
rights of the teacher to continuity of empl: 
ment and the desires of employing 
officials may meet. 

Elementary schools of the state now are ad 
ministered by more than 3,200 districts. Co 
solidation of these districts for reasons of ef 
ciency as well as economy is greatly to be d 
sired, but this must be done in a manner which: 
will preserve the rights of the school child and 
of the taxpayer alike. No plan yet submitted 
to the Legislature has entirely qualified in t 
respect. 

Similarly a better scheme of school financi: 
ean be devised. It should provide a great 
equalization of public funds for the benefit 
poorer districts than now exists, thereby bri: 
ing realization of the theory that every ch 
is entitled to equal educational opportunity. 
Such a plan also must recognize the princip 
of local determination of loeal taxes for schoo! 
purposes which was a point of high controvers 
during earlier months of the 1933 legislat 
session. 

This can not be done unless the public acce} 

a larger responsibility for the schools. An) 
modernizing of our educational administrative 
machinery is dependent upon _ binding 
schools more closely to public interest. 

Teachers, as their part, have a duty to per- 
form by seeking a more complete understanding 
of public desires with respect to schools. Man) 
teachers also need to awaken to the necessity 0! 
sharing more largely in the affairs of their com 
munities. 

Solution of problems confronting the pu) 
and school authorities must be found before th 
next session of the Legislature if we are to avert 
an antagonistic attitude upon the part of law- 
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akers toward the schools. A definite public 
‘titude upon all matters of educational policy 
|] enable California to build standards upon 


e | 
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which future generations can be trained for 
more useful citizenship and greater individual 


efficiency. 


REPORTS 


THE CURTAILMENT OF EDUCATION 
BY THE CHICAGO BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 
Tue Chieago Chapter of the American Asso- 
ition of Social Workers at a special meeting 
held July 18 to consider the publie school econ- 
y program of the Board of Education au- 
orized the sending of the following statement 

‘o the Honorable James B. M’Cahey, president 
the Board of Education: 


Our members question the wisdom and necessity 

’ your action of July twelfth. They request that 

action be rescinded and that the whole situa- 

n be re-examined with the assistance of Super- 

tendent Bogan and others, educators and citizens 
vhose interest, competence and authority in mat- 
ers of school administration and the welfare of 
hildren and youth are beyond question. 

As social workers we feel that we may speak 

th authority and a sense of responsibility to the 

mmunity about the reduction of certain activi- 
ties and the entire elimination of others, particu- 

rly those affecting the kindergartens, Crane 
funior College, the continuation schools, the Pa- 
ental Sehool without a suitable substitute, the 
visiting teacher service, the Vocational Bureau, the 
Child Study Department, physical and manual 
training, cultural arts and crafts courses, and the 
hanged administration of the lunch rooms, placing 
these on a purely business basis. 

As social workers we have observed at close hand 
the community gain from the development of these 
services in the public school system. We have wit- 
nessed their beneficial effect upon domestic prac- 
tises in child care in thousands of families and in 
the solution of problems of children out of har- 
mony with their environment, many of which situ- 
ations would otherwise end in the Juvenile Court 
and result in the commitment of many boys and 
girls to juvenile reformatories. 

We read in the action of the Board of Education 
a return to practises from which we hoped this 
community had emerged, and an aggravation of 
conditions which are still far from satisfactory. 
The task of social workers in voluntary and public 
welfare agencies, in the Juvenile Court, and in the 
institutions and reformatories for juveniles will be 
enormously increased in volume and in difficulty if 
you should allow your action in respect to these 


services to stand. Your retrenchments fall with 
particularly heavy hands on children and youth 
and their elders who are already faced with many 
social and economic difficulties and complications, 
and it is surprising that you as public servants are 
not sensitive to this situation. 

The curtailment of kindergarten facilities will 
have a permanent and adverse effect on the lives 
and character of many children so deprived, and 
will contribute to neglect in their early years. The 
placing of the lunch rooms on a business basis will 
result, in our opinion, in a serious loss of oppor- 
tunity to secure for the children both the largest 
economic return for the money which their families 
afford for food and of the best nutritional 
results. 

In a time when technological changes in indus- 
try make it obvious that all members of the com- 
munity are to have increased free time on their 
hands, and at a moment when the national govern- 
ment is aiming at the abolition of child labor and 
raising the minimum age for gainful occupation, 
the publie schools will be calied upon to provide 
educational opportunities to our young people, op- 
portunities through physical education and courses 
in the arts and crafts, music and the like, through 
continuation schools, and through junior colleges. 
It is most deplorable that under such conditions 
you have decided to abolish Crane Junior College 
and seriously curtail the other activities. 

The elimination of the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance and of the visiting teacher service is an 
oceasion of special distress to social workers. The 
Chicago Bureau of Vocational Guidance is a pio 
neer in its field, and has possessed during its ap- 
proximately twenty years of existence not only a 
national but an international standing. The im- 
portance of the service both to the schools and to 
the young people preparing to go to work has been 
of an inestimable significance, and is now widely 
recognized. The Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
does not confine its activities to placement of grad 
uates in employment, but is particularly helpful in 
planning the vocational programs in such a manner 
that the time both of the school and of the child 
is best utilized and conserved. 

Similarly, educators and social 
have widely recognized the value of skilled visiting 
teachers in the school system, and through adjust- 
ment of situations originating outside of the class- 
room and in the child’s family, visiting teachers 


can 


workers alike 
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tion of school 


ymic waste, 


ly and respectfully appeal to 
a view of modify 
h ins 


> July twelft ich a way as 


d the benefit of that educational 


emocratie govern 


High-Sehool 
AND 


Women 


Oo SCHOOL 


educational 


curtailment of 

ortunities for our children. 
2. Each child 
struction in the 
bodi 
mentary principles of science and art. 
3. 1 
college Ss. 
2 


year and to the 


should have not only ordinary in- 


so-called 3 R’s but also vocational 


training, ly development, and at least the ele 


am opposed to the abolition of the junior 


am opposed to the shortening of the school 
j 


overcrowding of the classes to the 


point where immediate contact between teachers 


and pupils becomes almost impossible. 


5. I favor retaining the experimental schools. 


VoL. 38, No 
6. Teachers everywhere . Should be assur 
permanent tenure of position and everyone 
holding such position must be able to feel se 
in it according to the letter and spirit of the 1: 
7. I am opposed to a reduction of the salar 


of teachers. 


WHAT THE DEMOCRATS Dip! 
(Action of Chicago Board of Education, 
July 12, 1983) 

1. Curtailed thirty-two fundamental educati 
activities. 

2. Abolished manual training, printing, physi 
education and household arts in the 
curtailed physical education, manual trai! 


elementat 
schools; 
ing and abolished printing and vocational guida: 
in high schools. 

3. Abolished Crane Junior College. 

4. Shortened the school year one month and 
creased the teacher load 40%. 


in Chicago before this was notoriously higher t] 


The teaching | 


in any other of the large cities of the nation. 

5. Abolished all special schools and special 
partments. 

6. Removed summarily between 1500 and 2 
teachers from positions for which they had been 
specially trained and to which they had been regu 
larly assigned. 

7. Reduced salaries of all teachers 23.5%. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ATTITUDES OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
TOWARD MOTION PICTURES 

Tue work of Thurstone and his associates in 
developing scales for the measurement of atti- 
tudes may promise much of value for teacher 
training. While people’s attitudes, as Thur- 
stone points out, are subject to change, “we 
shall assume that it is of interest to know what 
people say that they believe even if their con- 
with their 


they are inten- 


duct turns out to be inconsistent 


professed opinions. Even if 
tionally distorting their attitudes, we are mea- 
suring at least the attitude which they are trying 
coal: © 5 


ease of teachers, it is reasonable to believe 


to make people believe that they have.’ 
that attitude toward such a problem as that of 
motion pictures may affect the attitudes and 
behavior of large numbers of children. 
The present study is based on the reactions 
1, L. Thurstone and E. J. 
surements of Attitude,’’ University 


Press, 1929. 


Chave, ‘*‘The Mea- 
of Chicago 


of a group of teachers college students to 
The students 


live in the section in which motion pictures a1 


Thurstone movie-attitude seale.? 
produced. The experiment was conducted with- 
out previous discussion or notification, and the 
markings were made independently. 

The scale consists of forty statements about 
motion pictures, ranging from extremely adverse 
attitude, as expressed in the statement— 


It is a sin to go to the movies. 
(Seale value 


through expressions of neutrality, as— 
The pleasure people get from the movies 


they ¢o. 
(Seale value ‘ 


about balances the harm 


2L. L. Thurstone, ‘‘A Seale for Rating Attitude 
toward the Movies.’’ Jour. Educ. Research, 2° 
September, 1930. Another application of the scale 
was reported recently by J. N. Stalnaker in ScHoo 
AND Society, 37: 499-504, April 15, 1933. 
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.ontinuing to expressions of extremely favorable 
attitude, as— 


The movies are the most powerful influence for 


good in American life. (Seale value 4.7) 


As will be noted in the foregoing examples, 
ie seale values range from 0.0 to 4.7 points. 
[he statements are listed in chance order, so 
here is no suggestion of the favorableness or 
nfavorableness of the attitude in its position in 
The statements, presented in mimeo- 


1e list. 


raphed form on a single page, are preceded by 
} ge, } 


following instructions: 


This is a study of attitudes toward the movies. 
re you will find a number of statements express- 
g different attitudes. 
Put a check mark if you agree with the state- 
ment. 
X Put a cross if you disagree with the state- 
ment. 
? Put a question mark if you can not decide 
about a statement. 
This is not an examination. There are no right 
This is 
s attitudes toward the 
vies. Please indicate your own attitude by a 


r wrong answers to these statements. 


iply a study of people’ 
kmark when you agree, and by a cross when 
you disagree. 
The seore is obtained by averaging the scale 
ilues of the checked items. 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF AVERAGE SCORES 


Seore 
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For our group of students the scores were 
found to range from 1.0 to 3.9, with a mean of 
2.8. The grouped distribution is shown in 
Table I. 

The papers were carefully marked, judging 
from observations made at the time. Out of a 
possible 4,160 markings (40 items by 104 stu 
dents) only 25 were left blank, and 395 were 
marked doubtful. <A total 


nearly 90 per cent., were marked to indicate a 


of 3,739 items, or 


definite opinion. 

Assuming the seore 2.2 to be fairly represen 
tative of neutral attitude, it may be said that 
this group, on the whole, is more favorably than 
unfavorably disposed toward moving pictures; 
and that a large proportion of them exhibit 
extremely favorable attitudes. This may be seen 
in the ratings of certain items: 


ITEMS INDICATING FAVORABLE ATTITUDE 
Doubtful 


isag ree or 
D s 
blank 


Item Agree 
A movie once in qa while is 
a good thing for every- 
body. 
(Seale value 3.4) 
On the the 


are pretty decent. 


whole movies 


(Seale value 3.1) 
I think the 
fairly interesting. 


(Seale value 2.9) 


movies are 


Movies are all right but a 
few of them give the 
rest a bad name. 

(Seale value 2.7) 

I like to see other peo- 
ple the 
whether I do or not. 


enjoy movies, 


(Scale value 2.7) 


ITEMS INDICATING UNFAVORABLE ATTITUTE 


Moving pictures bore me. 

(Seale value 1.1) 

Movies are a bad habit. 

(Seale value 1.0) 

The movies are undermin- 
ing respect for authority. 

(Seale value 1.8) 
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Doubtful 
Disagree or 


influence 


is bound 


are wl 
dren. 


(Seale value 


The movies 
important 
ence for e 


(Seale val 


(those ranging in seale 


The 


value around 2.2) 


neutral items 


usually brought agreement: 


ITEMS INDICATING NEUTRAL ATTITUDE 


Doubtful 
Disagree or 


blank 


Agree 


~ 


that the 
desirable and 


doubt it. 


Sometimes I feel 
movies are 


+ 


sometimes I 


(Seale value 2.4) 


would go to the movies 


ori 
g 
more often if I were 


sure of finding some- 
thing good. 

(Seale value 2.3) 

The 


from the 


pleasure people get 
movies jusi 
about balances the harm 
they do. 
(Seale val 


1€ ot oe 

It may be of interest to report that not a 
single item brought forth unanimous opinion. 
The nearest approach to unanimity was in the 
response to the item stating that “it is a sin 
the One hundred students 


were in disagreement, two were doubtful, and 
The next ap- 


to go to movies. 


two agreed with the statement. 


proach to unanimity occurred with the item 
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making the mild but favorable statement that 
“a movie once in a while is a good thing for 
agreed, four dis- 
The nearest 


everybody.” Ninety-seven 
agreed, and three were doubtful. 
approach to an even division of opinion was 
found in reactions to the statement that “movies 
Fifty 
agreed, thirty-three disagreed, and twenty-one 
The greatest amount of doubt- 
ing the that “the 
movies are good clean entertainment” (40 doubt 
ful); and “the influence of the movies is de 
eidedly good” (33 doubtful). 

The group of students included seven men 
and 97 The 
favorable attitude than the women, the seven 
scores being 2.6, 2.6, 3.0, 3.1, 3.1, 3.3 and 3.4. 
The average score for the men is 3.0, while 
that None of the 
men scored below the lower quartile of the class, 


increase one’s appreciation of beauty.” 


were doubtful. 


was found in statements 


women. men indicated a more 


] 


of the entire elass is 2.8. 


and four of the seven scored above the upper 
Men agreed with men more often 
The 


perfect agreement with each other in more than 


quartile. 
than women with women. men were in 
one fourth of the items; all these items, how- 
ever, being among those eliciting a high degree 
of uniformity of opinion from the entire class. 
There is no item in which men and women indi- 
cate opposite opinions. 

On the whole, it may be said that this group 
of prospective teachers is favorably disposed 
toward motion pictures; the men even more so 
than the women. 

The students were told that they were not 
obliged to write their names on their papers; 
but that if they did so, they would be told the 
result of their markings. Ninety students sub- 
mitted their did not. The 
average score of those apparently unwilling to 
submit their names was slightly, but not signifi- 
cantly, lower than that of those who submitted 


names; fourteen 


names. 
J. HAROLD WILLIAMS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT Los ANGELES 
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